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LETTERS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


LETTER II. 


My DEAR FRIENDS,— 


drink his BLoop, “ He that eateth my FLESH 
and drinketh my BLoop hath everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day.’ (verses 
55, 57 and 58.) We here find that Jesus 
Christ had promised to leave his disciples— 
what? Bread and wine? Is this his promise 
or are these his words? The bread that I will 
give you is—what? Bread? No;—but “my 
FLESH for the life of the world.” (v. 52.) He 
that eateth—what? bread? And drinketh— 
what ? wine? hath everlasting life ? (v.55, 57.) 
Are these his words? Again read them, I 
pray you, and you will find something very 
different—* The bread which I will give is M¥ 
faith, and aid your anxious inquiries ! FLESH for the life of the world.” (v.52.) “He 

What, I ask, had Jesus Christ promised to( that eateth my FLEsH and drinketh My BLoop 
give his disciples? He had promised to give ath everlasting life.” (v. 55 and 57.) I 
them under the appearance of “bread,” his ( think then, my good friends, you will agree 
flesh <<‘ for the life of the world.” ‘If any man ) with me that it is clearly demonstrated from 
eat of this * bread’ he shall live forever.”’ ‘And / the sacred volume that Jesus Christ promised 
the bread which I will give is my flesh for the ‘ to give his flesh and his blood to his disciples. 
life of the world.” (St. John vi. 52.) He had ) Now it remains that we examine whether he 
promised to give them his rLEsH to eat, and § has yet fulfilled his promise then made. If he 
his sioop to drink, since he Seehan not give his disciples what he promised, 


HEN closing my last letter on the sub- 

ject of the real presence, I observed 
that but one source of scriptural argument had 
been used, namely, the words of promise con- 
tained in the sixth chapter of St. John, and 
that there remained another unanswerable ar- 
gument to be drawn from the fulfilment of 
that sacred promise on the part of Christ to 
give his sacred flesh for the life of the world. 
To a consideration of this interesting and im- 
portant argument, I now invite your kind at- 
tention. May that Sacred Spirit which giveth 
life and light to all the sons of God, illumine 
your minds with the cheering rays of divine 
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with everlasting reprobation all who neglect | why did he not? Was it because he could not? 
to eat and drink thereof,—* Unless you eat of ) Surely no one will say this, for with God all 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ( things are possible. Was it because he would 
you shall not have life in you.” (St. John vi.) not? ‘To assert this would be to accuse the 
54.)—and promised everlasting life to those / world’s Redeemer of deceiving his disciples, 
who should worthily eat his FLesH and \ and falsifying his own words. Neither of the 
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above suppositions can be admitted. But if 
neither be admitted, we must necessarily con- 
clude that he did fulfil his promise. In this 
dilemma which way will the adversaries of 
the real presence choose. The candid mind 
must be awed into reverence, while many 
will, with the time-serving Jews, reply: «We 


will hear thee of this again.” Let each pursue , 


his course, while you, with sincerity of inten- 
tion and firmness of resolve, pursue with me 
the pleasing investigation. 

Perusing attentively the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, we find the history of the 
«last supper.” It is in an upper room pre- 
pared expressly for the occasion. Thither let 
us transport ourselves in spirit to hear and 
learn what Jesus says. With prophetic eye 
he views the scene of the coming day. He 
knows that the hand of the traitor was upon 
him, and that the stillness of the midnight 
hour would be disturbed by the noisy tumult 
of the crowd, which vulture-like thirsted for 
his blood. Commencing at the twenty-sixth 
verse, we read: “And whilst they were at 
supper, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
broke, and gave to his disciples, and said: Take 
ye and eat: this is my body. And taking the 
chalice, he gave thanks and gave to them, say- 
ing: Drink ye all of this ; for this is my blood 
of the New Testament, which shall be shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” (v.26, 27, 28.) 

Observe here, I pray you, that his disciples 
must have remembered as distinctly, at least, 
as we remember, the solemn pledge Jesus 
Christ had made to give them his Bopy and 
BLOOD, which “were meat and drink indeed,” 
(St. John vi. 56,) under the gentle appear- 
ance of bread. (St. John vi. 52.) They doubt- 
lessly often conversed together on the sub- 
ject, for it was a memorable occasion: the 
controversy of the other disciples with Jesus 
as to the manner how he was to fulfil his pro- 
mise; their obstinate refusal to believe him; 
their final separation from him, and the gen- 
erous faith expressed by St. Peter in the name 
of his fellow-apostles, in the divinity, omnipo- 
tence and truth of Christ. Can you believe 
that so important an occasion would have been 
forgotten, when all that was dear to them, 
their everlasting salvation, depended upon 
Christ’s fulfilment of the promise which he 


















then made them? (St. John vi. 54, 57, 58, 59.) 
They had long expected this moment. With 
hearts sensibly alive to the love of him for 
whom they had “left all things,” they gather 
round their loving master, and anxiously lis- 
ten to each word he says. The happy mo- 
ment has come. Jesus is about to redeem 
the solemn pledge he had long before given 
them. He extends his divine hands, takes 
BREAD, imparts his blessing to that material 
BREAD,—breaks it,—gives it to his apostles, 
and with the omnipotence of a God, exclaims: 
* Take ye and eat, this is my body.” (v. 26.) 
Wondrous announcement! And yet no loud 
outbursting of wonder and amazement escapes 
the adoring listeners. It was no unexpected 
announcement to them. Had they not long 
expected it? Had not Jesus Christ promised 
to give them his sacred Bopy? He had never 
disappointed them in any other case, then why 
should they express wonder and surprise that 
he kept his word on this occasion? They 
had heard him oftentimes promise what he 
now performed, and the recollection of those 
solemn assurances comes now upon them with 
no sudden impulse. Would you yourselves 
have acted otherwise had you been really 
present among them? Ah, yes! no doubt 
you would have fallen on the ground and 
kneeling, adored the mystic Lamb! But 
what proof have you that the twelve did not 
do so? The scriptures say neither for nor 
against; and besides Jesus was always visibly 
before them and they had it always in their 
power to adore their “‘ Lord and their God.” 
Had he spoken otherwise doubtlessly the 
Apostles would have manifested no small de- 
gree of surprise. Had Jesus said: ‘This is 
the figure of my body,” or, ‘in this,” or, * with 
this is my body,” they might have reasonably 
replied: « But Lord you never promised to 
leave us the figure of your body. You never 
told us that in a piece of bread, or with a piece 
of bread you would give us your body. We 
remember distinctly the memorable day when 
so many not only of the Jews, but even of 
your own disciples left you, angry and scan- 
dalized at your words; for then you promised 
to give us your “ Flesh for the life of the 
world.” (St. John vi. 52.) You told us in- 
deed that you would give it under the appear- 
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ance of bread, but you expressly guarded us and the pleasing hope, the cheering illusion 
against receiving it as mere bread, for you ( is dissolved !” 

said it was not bread: but your flesh for the Such would very naturally have been the 
life of the world. When the Jews strove (train of ideas, perhaps the very language of 
against you, and asked how you were to do ) the apostles had they understood Jesus Christ 
this, what did you reply? <‘ Unless you eat / to speak of a figure of his body when he said: 
my flesh and drink my blood, you shall not have \ * Take ye and eat: this is my body.” (St. Mat- 
life in you.’ (v. 54.) You repeatedly pro- ) thew, xxvi. 26.) And even if it had not been 
mised everlasting life and a resurrection to (of the apostles, it must be of every reflecting 
eternal glory to us if we eat of your FLESH ‘ man who coolly dwells upon this subject. But 
and drank of your BLoop. (v. 55, 57.) And (in the meantime what says our blessed Lord ? 
you even told us that if we really believed in ‘In case he had intended a figurative construc- 
your union with your Father in heaven, we ( tion of his words, would he have selected the 
must as really eat what you were to give us, plainest, most evident, and most unexception- 
(v. 58,) which you said was your flesh for the ) able words that language could supply? Had 
life of the world, (v. 52,) which flesh was (he forgotten his former promises to his disci- 
meat INDEED, (v. 56,) though given under ) ples ? Surely not, for he knew all things. 
the appearance of bread. (v. 52.) You never (He knew from the beginning who they were 
spoke to us of the figure of your body. You that did not believe, as well as he did the im- 
never told us that what you were to give us ( pious hand which was to betray him so soon 
was ‘bread’ for the life of the world. You (after his fulfilment of the promise. (St. John 
did not say that ‘unless we eat bread, we / vi. 65.) He knew the secret workings of 
should not have life in us.’ You never pro- ‘ their troubled souls, when, suppressing every 
mised to ‘raise us up to everlasting life at the ) sentiment of private opinion, they generously 
last day,’ if we eat bread,—simple bread. ‘ exclaimed: “ Lord, to whom shall we go, thou 
You did not say that your flesh was—bread ) hast the words of eternal life.”’ (St. John vi. 
indeed. But in all these cases you spoke to ( 69.) And Jesus knew too that those faithful 
us of that which had come down from heaven, ) apostles looked anxiously forward to the ful- 
(v. 51,) which we all believed to be you your- ( filment of all his promises. Under this full 
self, in reality and indeed—not in figure or in \ conviction, he gathered them round him now 
symbol. And now, when you tell us that you ; for the last time, and, under the same convic- 
are about to leave us, to be betrayed, which ‘tion, he redeems his pledge. ‘ Why,” says 
also we have Heard you mention, you simply ) he, “do you repine? Have I ever deceived 
leave us a figure of your body! We then (you? Have I ever left unredeemed a promise 
have been under an error all this time. Or if )I made you? Have you any reason to doubt 
not, why did you suffer those other disciples ( my goodness, my power, my mercy, my love? 
of yours to leave us and to return to the errors }I have often promised you my flesh and my 
of their private opinions? Tellus, dear Lord, ( blood, but till now I have delayed—not for- 
how can we eat your sacred flesh unless that ‘ gotten—the fulfilment of that pledge, because 
sacred flesh is present? You have threatened )‘ my hour had not yet come;’ because I was 
us with everlasting punishment unless we eat ( visibly present among you, and I wished to 
what we cannot really eat; for you say this ) keep you around me till my hour came to re- 
that you give us is not your real flesh but a (turn to my ‘ Father who is in heaven :’—that 
figure! How can we reconcile all these diffi- ) hour is now come. I go to take possession 
culties and apparent contradictions? We had (of my kingdom; but, as I promised you, I 
hoped that you would not leave us orphans,— $ will not leave you orphans, I will not absent 
that you realize that consoling promise to / myself altogether, though I shall no more be 
give us that sacred bread which was your \ visibly with you. I promised to give you the 
flesh, (v. 52,) to cheer, strengthen and sup- ) bread which came down from heaven, (St. John 
port our souls unto everlasting life. (v. 55.) (vi. 51,) and I assured you then, and I assure 
But alas! we find our error—we were wrong; ) you now, that I am the living bread which 
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came down from heaven. I promised you 
that if any man eat of this bread, which was my 
flesh, he should live forever, (v. 52,) and I am 
come to realise those consoling promises. 
Draw near then, and listen to my words.” 
Here then behold the Saviour distributing to 





this pledge divine: “And taking the chalice 
he gave thanks, and gave to them, saying: 
Drink ye all of this, for this is my BLoop of 
the New Testament which shall be shed for many 
Sor the remission of sins.”’ (St. Matthew xxvi. 
27, 28.) Penetrated with emotions of faith 


his apostles that mysterious food of which he ) and gratitude, the apostles receive the sacred 
had so often spoken; and, as he gives it to ) food from the hands of their Saviour and their 


them, mark how he says: “ Take ye and eat:( Lord. Their souls expand within them as 


THIS Is MY Bopy.” (St. Matthew xxvi. 26.) 


they dwell in silent admiration on the incom- 


With the adoring twelve the Catholic believes ( prehensible mystery then operated in their 


the words of Christ his Saviour, and what are ) behalf. 


your thoughts upon the subjeet? Will you 
say with the rashness of the unbeliever: 
“This is not your body,” or with the humble 
Catholic : « I do believe, O Lord! help thou my 
unbelief.” 


They had looked anxiously forward 
to this happy moment, and though they knew 
not the sad anguish it presaged, as their Di- 
vine Master told them that notwithstanding 
all his kindness, one of them was to betray 
him, (v. 21,) they all, save Judas, thought 


Then taking the sacred chalice, Jesus blessed ) but of the sacred banquet; for they knew and 
it, and gave it to his disciples, saying : «« Drink ) they believed that he was the Christ—the Son 


ye all of this. For this is my blood of the New 
Testament which shall be shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.” (v. 27, 28.) Here too 
let us for a moment pause. Not only had 
Christ promised “his flesh for the life of the 
world,” (St. John vi. 52,) but he had also re- 
peatedly told them of the absolute necessity 
of drinking his sacred blood. (v. 54, 55, 56, 
57.) ‘ Then Jesus said unto them: Amen, 
amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the FLESH 
of the Son of Man and DRINK HIS BLOOD, you 
shall not have life in you. (v. 54.) He that eat- 
eth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath ever- 
lasting life: and I will raise him up at the last 
day. (v. 55.) For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. (56.) He that eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, abideth in me 
and I in him. (57.) If in the texts heretofore 
quoted we find it incontestibly proved that our 
Divine Redeemer promised his sacred Bopy 
to be the food and nourishment of our souls; 
and if, as you cannot but admit, that in the 


Ses 


of God. (St. John vi. 70.) 

Here let us pause for a passing moment and 
reflect upon what we have seen. In what 
sense did the apostles receive the words of 
Jesus Christ? Let me for a moment suppose 
some interruption in the interesting scene of 
the «last supper ;” that one of the apostles, 
doubting the reality, or misunderstanding the 
solemn announcement of Jesus Christ, thus 
addressed him: “ Lord, I know that you have 
this moment told us that what you have here 
given us is your body and blood, but surely 
you do not, you cannot mean that it is your 
real body and blood. You wish us therefore 
to understand you as speaking of your spiritual 
body and blood, and we therefore receive your 
words in a figurative sense.”” This would be 
the language of all who reject the real pre- 
sence. But was there any one, even Judas, 
to hold such impious and bold language? 
Was there any unbeliever among the apostolic 
band—one even, to stand in hostile array, or 


texts cited from the twenty-sixth chapter of (in an inquiring attitude against the positive 
St. Matthew, there exists the strongest possi- ) assurance of the Saviour God? No, not one. 
ble evidence that Jesus Christ faithfully re- { And had there been, as surely there would 
deems that sacred pledge, the same remarks and ) have been had they not all understood him to 
train of argument may be applied to the pro- ! speak of his real body and blood, and believed 
mise and fulfilment with relation to his sacred | him when he said that it was such, what 
BLoop. You find that he had evidently and ) would have been the reply,—what the recep- 
unequivocally promised to leave his blood that ( tion he would have received from our Divine 
we might have life in us; (St. John vi. 54;) ) Saviour? If in that solemn moment the in- 
and here we discover the faithful fulfilment of / dignation of our Lord had been suppressed, he 
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would have turned towards the faithless apos- 
tle; and, in accents betokening more of sorrow 
than of anger, he would have thus addressed 
him: “ Ah, unfaithful and unbelieving apos- 
tle! where is now that generous ardor with 
which you so lately professed your implicit 
belief in my divinity? (St. John vi. 70.) You 
heard me on many occasions express my de- 
termination to leave with you and with my 
church, my Bopy and my BLOoD, and you 
saw the deep anguish of my troubled soul 
when the faithless disciples left me at Caphar- 
naum, because they had not the humility to 
receive my words as I intended. Tell me, 
have you on any of those occasions heard me 
speak of my spiritual body and blood? Have 














yon all partook, I bade you take and eat, for 
IT WAS My Bopy? (St. Matthew xxvi. 26.) 
Did I not expressly assure you that unless you 
eat of my flesh, AND DRANK OF MY BLOOD, you 
should not have life in you? (St. John vi. 54.) 
And now that I have proffered you the mystic 
cup and sought to ensure to you the glorious 
privilege of abiding in me and of living by me, 
(St. John vi. 57, 58,) you reject the boon and 
offer insult to injury by contradicting my ex- 
press assurance! I have told you, ‘ Drink ye 
all of ruts, for THIS Is MY BLOOD of the New 
Testament, which shall be shed for many for the 
remission of sins, (St. Matthew xxvi. 27, 28,) 
and you reply: ‘It is not your blood, it is but 
a figure of your blood; it is not the blood 


you ever heard from me one word of my figu- which is to be shed for the remission of sins ; 
rative body and blood? Did not I assure you ) it is but a representation, a substitution for 
that the bread which I will give is my FLEsu for ( that which you tell us is to be shed.’ Ah! 
the life of the world? (St. John vi. 52.) Did \ that I was so unkindly treated by my faithless 
I not guard you expressly against any mis- ) disciples at Capharnaum; that I received from 
construction of my words, when, speaking of | them so ungrateful a return for all my labors, 
the bread of which your fathers eat and died, ) was indeed painful to me and filled me with 
I showed the superiority of that bread which ( grief which cannut be expressed ; but that you 
I was to give, which was myself,—my FLEsuH ) too, my apostles, in whom were centred all 
for the life of the world,~ over that figurative (my joy, my hopes and arrangements,—that 
bread,—the manna,—which, though showered ) you too should doubt either my sincerity or 
from heaven was but a feeble emblem of that my power—ah! this is unkind indeed! Even 
which imparted eternal life? ‘ I am the bread now the hand of him that is to betray me to 
of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the) mine enemies is on me, (St. Mark xiv. 20,) 
desert, and they died. This is the bread de- and the infuriated rabble is thirsting for my 
scending down from heaven ; that if any one eat blood ;—I hear their shouts, their horrid im- 
of it he may not die...... He that eateth precations, and my soul beginneth to be ‘ sor- 
this bread shall live forever.’ (St. John vi. 48, ) rowful even unto death.’ (St. Mark xii. 34.) 
49, 50, 59.) You heard the heartless objec- ( They come to lead me to execution, and as a 
tions urged by the Capharnites against my ) lamb is led to the slaughter, so will the coming 
power and my goodness. You saw them leave morning behold me standing before mine ene- 
me, and saw me let them go, because they re-) mies. Is not this enough to fill my soul with 
fused to credit my solemn promise; and now sorrow? Why should | be accused by you, 
that I am here to verify my promise, and to) my apostles, of an intention to deceive you 
leave you my body and blood ;—now that I ) even in this sad, trying moment?” 

am about to leave you, and have called you; Would not this or something similar have 
around me for the last time to prove to you ) been the reply of our Divine Redeemer, had 
the sincerity of my affection,—even now do( the truth or reality of his words been ques- 
you doubt that affection, and accuse me of ) tioned, or had the least doubt of his sincerity 
insincerity! Did I not say to you that the? been expressed by those present? Most as- 
‘bread which I was to give you was my FLESH \ suredly it would. You are startled perhaps, at 
Sor the life of the world ?’ (St. John vi. 52;) and ) the words I have above put in the mouth of the 
have you not this moment witnessed the ful- | Saviour of the world, namely, “ Why should I 
filment of that sacred promise when, extend- ) be accused by you, my apostles, of an intention 
ing to you all the mysterious food of which ( to deceive you even in this sad, trying moment?” 
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But, let me ask you, must we not necessarily in the inscrutable decrees of heaven, devoted 
say that he acted and spoke with a determined to sufferings, to torture and to death, in order 
intention to deceive them, if he intended only | to wrest from the archives of heaven, the 
to leave them a mere figure or emblem of his dread decree which there stood recorded 
body and blood? Had he not magnified in (against us, and to snatch it from the midst 
the most exalted terms the gift or treasure he ) and affix it to the cross? Was it then a figu- 
was to leave them? Read the whole of the ( rative or fictitious body that was born of the 
above-cited portion of St. John and see the ) humble Virgin of Bethlehem, to whom the 
high and sublime and omnipotent attributes Angel Gabriel was commissioned from high 
which he ascribes to that mysterious food of ‘ Heaven to bear the glad tidings of a Saviour’s 
which he there speaks, and which he there ( incarnation?. (St. Luke i. 26—38.) Had not 
promises to leave tothem. The eternalizing ‘ the heavenly ambassador expressly assured St. 
of those who worthily partake thereof, (v. 55— Joseph that He that was to be born of his vir- 
59,) and the lamentable consequence of a ne- ( gin spouse, was to save the people from their 
glect to eat and drink at this mysterious ban- sins? (St. Matthew i. 21,) and did not St. 

quet. (v. 54.) And how does he continue to ( paenn at the angel’s command, rise up and 
deceive his disciples, even at the moment of ‘take the child Jesus, and with his blessed mo- 
the last supper! While yet his plighted word ( ther, fly into the land of Egypt, to avoid the 
is fresh in their memories he extends to them fury of the monster Herod who sought the in- 
the long-promise:| BREAD which he had before ( fant Lord to kill him! (St. Matthew ii. 20, 21.) 
solemnly again and again assured them was Was this a figure of a child, or was it truly and 
his “FLESH FOR THE LIFE OF THE WORLD,” ) really a child, a human body of flesh and blood? 
(St. John vi. 52,) not in figure or in spirit, Ah! the feeble cries of the trembling infant, 

but really and indeed ; (v. 56;) and as he dis- ) borne to heaven on the chilling blasts of win- 
tributes the empty figure, the senseless repre- ter, tell us that it is no figure, no emblem. 
sentation, which, as knowing all he must have The mother of Jesus pressed to her virgin 
known they would receive in the manner in bosom the child of her heart, whose mysterious 
which all his previous assurances would in- ‘ incarnation and miraculous birth were effected 
duce them, and in which the very words he : by the power of the Holy Ghost. (St. Matthew 
now again uses, necessarily oblige them to = 20.) Again, let me ask you, was it a figu- 
accept it, what does he say? Does he address ) rative body that, faint and weary sat down by 
them in terms calculated to undeceive them, 0 the well of Jacob, and taught the wonder- 
or to show them that he intends to give them ‘stricken woman of Samaria? (St. John iv.) 
merely a figure of his body and his blood? ( Was it a real or a figurative body which went 
Surely not—*.4And whilst they were at supper, ( about doing good, diffusing on every side bles- 
Jesus took bread and blessed it, and broke it, , sings and benedictions? Was it a mere phan- 
and gave it to his disciples, and said, take ye and ‘ tasm or figure of a body that wept at the tomb 
eat, THIS Is MY Bony.” (St. Matthew xxvi. /of Lazarus, that was transfigured on the 
26.) «And taking the chalice, he gave thanks and ‘ mount, that fed the assembled multitude no 
gave to them, saying : drink ye all of this, for this less with corporal than with spiritual food? 
is my BLOOD of the new testament which shall be In a word was it or was it not the real, true, 
shed for many unto the remission of sins.” (v. and identical body of Jesus Christ that was 
27, 28.) Let me ask you, my dear friends, ( covered with a bloody sweat, seized by the 
what body and what blood is this which Jesus | insulting rabble, treated with every contumely, 
Christ thus solemnly gives to his disciples? ( wounded for our sins at the pillar of flagella- 
Turn to the twenty-second chapter of St. ‘ tion, and ultimately, when faint and exhausted 
Luke, verses nineteen and twenty, and you with loss of blood, nailed to the cross, where 
will learn: ““THIS Is MY BODY WHICH Is ‘drooping nature fainted into death as the cur- 
GIVEN For you. This is,” &c. What body? rent of life gushed freely from his wounded 
and what blood were given for the redemp- (heart? I think you will own with me, my 
tion of the world?) What body was even then ) dear friends, that in all these circumstances it 
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was the true, not a figurative body of Jesus ) the many short-sighted «teachers in Israel,” 
Christ ;—else we have been deceived in the ( who have, on so many occasions, adduced this 
sacred oracles which speak of this sacred ) argument against the literal interpretation of 
drama, and man’s redemption is yet to be fully ) the words: “« This is my body,” &c. Christ 
accomplished. Well then, is it not this same | sometimes spoke figuratively, therefore he al- 
real body, this same sacred blood that Jesus ) ways spoke figuratively! Glorious reason- 
Christ here gives to his apostles? What says(ing indeed! Christ sometimes called him- 
the sacred volume! “4nd taking bread he ) self the door, the vine, &c.—but is there any 
gave thanks and brake, and gave to them, say- ( difficulty in understanding these comparisons? 
ing: THIS IS MY BODY WHICH IS GIVEN For ) If there is, it is evidently explained by our 
you.” (St. Luke xxii. 19.) “And taking the / Lord himself in the tenth chapter of St. John, 
chalice,” &c. (St. Matthew xxvi. 27, 28.) | ninth verse, and here let me remark, that in 
Here then, let me again ask you, what was ) every recorded instance of Christ’s addressing 
given for the apostles and for the world ?} himself to the people, or to his disciples in 
What was shed for the remission of sins? parables which either could not comprehend, 
What was to be nailed upon the cross and he invariably explained to the latter the sig- 
to be broken for the world’s redemption? ) nification of the parable, as above, in the in- 
Was it a loaf of bread? Was it a cup of wine ( stance of the good shepherd, the door, the vine, 
that streamed from the cross to wash away the )&c. Moreover, let me remark, that Christ 
sins of a wicked world? Was this what was ) never expressed himself in parables when 
given for us? Surely you will not maintain | speaking of dogmas of faith ; it was only when 
this gross absurdity. It was then the real, ) conveying familiar instructions that he adopt- 
true and substantial body and blood of ai} the figurative style of speaking. The 





Christ then and there before them. Well is ) whole experience of the sacred volume, bears 
it not this same body and blood which is here ( me out in this assertion. And again I will 
given them in accordance with that sacred ) simply remark that Christ in saying: “J am 
promise before made them as related in St. ( the vine.” ‘I am the door,” (St. John x. 7,) 
John vi. 52d and 56th verses: ‘* The BREAD ) expresses himself in very different terms from 
which I will give is my FLESH for the life of the / those used by him at the last supper, when he 
world.” Is it not, I say, that same sacred \ says: “ This is my body. This is my blood.” 
body and blood which are here given them } He never took into his sacred hands a vine or 
under the appearance of bread and wine? (a material door, and said: ‘ This is my body.” 
“ This is my BoDY which is given for you. This ) Had such been done would he not have been 
is,’ &c. I see not, my valued friends, in ( worthy of credit? Why then, I ask you, is he 
what manner you can answer these ques- ) less deserving of your implicit obedience and 
tions without admitting the Catholic version ( firm faith when he does take the bread into his 
of these words. What authority have you j sacred hands and, blessing and breaking it, 
for maintaining the figurative interpretation / says, ““rH1s 1s my body? Ah! why fly in the 
of the sacred words: “ This is my body— face of truth itself, and say: «This is not 
This is my blood?” If the Saviour of the world ) your body ?”? Why contradict the express as- 
intended his words to convey a figurative } surance of your Saviour and your God, and 
meaning could he not, and would he not, have ) thus annul the faith of ages, falsify his sacred 
used terms calculated to convey such an idea? promises, (on which we dwelt at length in 
Would he have adopted language so diamet- ) my former letter,) and destroy the brightest 
rically opposite to what he intended to ex-( ornament of religion, the truth and consist- 
press? You will tell me perhaps, that he often ) ency of revelation? If this be not the fulfil- 
expressed himself in figurative terms, and ap- ) ment of Christ’s promises, those promises 
plied language to himself which must be un- ) have in no other place been verified, and the 
derstood in a metaphorical sense. Iadmitthe) Saviour stands convicted of imposture in 
fact. And, while I admit it, I can but feel palming himself off upon the world as the 
emotions of mingled sorrow and contempt for) Son of God! Are you prepared to admit 
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this awful alternative? Methinks I can even | his own most precious blood! « This is my 


now see the flush of indignation mantling ( blood of the new testament which shall be shed 
your cheek as I propose the almost impious ‘ for many.” (St. Mark xiv. 24.) « This is the 


question. But can you deny the correctness chalice: the new testament in my blood which 


of the conclusion, to which the premises so } shall be shed for you.”’ (St. Luke xxii. 20.) 


evidently lead? 

Let me call your attention for a moment to 
the very express manner in which Jesus Christ 
points out the superiority of the new testa- 
ment or institution he that moment established, 
over the ancient testament or Jewish dispen- 
sation which was thenceforward abrogated. 
In the twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew, 
twenty-eighth verse, we read: “ This is my 
blood of the new testament,” &c. What is the 
meaning of these words? Simply this: Our 
Divine Redeemer then and there established 
a new sacrifice, and left with his Church a 
new testament or manifestation of his holy 
will. In testimony of his entire approbation 
of the new order of things, he had established 
in the world, he dedicates in his own sacred 
blood, here already mystically shed, the divine 
institutions of the new law, as those of the 
ancient Mosaic dispensation had been dedi- 
cated with the blood of victims by Moses, 
as we read in Hebrews ix. 20, where Moses, 
after having read all the law to the people, 
took the blood of calves and goats, and with 
it sprinkled both the book of the law and all 
the people, saying: ‘‘ This is the blood of tlie 
testament which God hath enjoined unto you.” 
This mystic rite was symbolic of the sacred 
blood which was one day to be shed for the 
world’s redemption. ‘This figure is perfected 
at the last supper, when Christ, at once the 
victim and the offerer, accomplishes the mys- 
tery in saying: * Drink ye all of this: for this 
is my blood of the new testament which shall be 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” (St. 
Matthew xxvi. 27, 28.) No longer does the 
blood of goats and of lambs plead our cause 
with an offended God;—no more does the 
smoke of writhing victims ascend as a holo- 
caust in behalf of a sinful people, or the blood 
of the old testament stand as a medium of 
grace between God and his creature man ; but 
the sacred blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is now the ransom paid for us; and the 
Saviour of the world has dedicated the new 
testament of love, of grace, and of mercy in 


wn 


We sometimes hear an objection drawn 


‘from the twenty-ninth verse of St. Mat- 


thew, twenty-sixth chapter, immediately fol- 
lowing the words above cited. ‘And I say to 
you, I will not drink from henceforth of this 
Sruit of the vine, until that day when I shall 
drink it new with you in the kingdom of my 
Father.” Here, say the adversaries of the 
real presence, Christ calls most especially that 
which he has just given to his apostles, the fruit 
of the vine; and the same is repeated in ex- 
press terms in St. Mark xiv. 25; but the fruit 
of the vine, as all admit, is wine; therefore 
Jesus Christ merely gives his apostles wine, 
when he says: “ Drink ye all of this, for this 
is my blood.”’ 

To this objection, which I own has a plau- 
sible appearance, and may have weight with 
some, I give you a two-fold answer: First, It 
is a self-evident truth, that Jesus Christ, « the 


( way, the truth, and the life,” could not con- 


tradict himself or utter falsehood. Now we 
have seen as evidently as it is possible to dis- 
cover any truth, that he promised to give his 
sacred body and blood under the form of cor- 
poral food for the life of the world ;—and that 
FLESH he expressly told his apostles was meat 
indeed ;—that BLoop was drink indeed: but 
Christ, as the Messiah, fulfilled every promise 
he made his church; therefore he redeemed 
iis solemn pledge. There can be no doubt— 
no hesitation on this point. It only remains 
now that we examine when he fulfilled this 
sacred promise. The Catholic Church main- 
tains that it was on the occasion of the last 
supper, when, taking bread into his sacred 
hands, he solemnly blessed it, and broke it, 
and gave it to his apostles, saying: ‘* Take ye 
and eat, THIS Is MY BoDY. Then taking the 
chalice, he gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying: Drink ye all of this, FoR THIS Is MY 
BLooD.” The Catholic Church takes these 


words as the fulfilment of Christ’s sacred 
promise ; because there is no occasion, no cir- 
cumstance, except the last supper, where she 
finds record of the fulfilment of those promises. 
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We look—but look in vain for any other occa- ment’s sake that Jesus Christ applied these 
sion. Itiscertain then that whatever difficulty ) words to the mystic chalice he then gave to 
some may find in reconciling the twenty-ninth ) be consumed by his apostles. What follows? 
with the preceding verses, the words of Christ) Can our adversaries deduce any legitimate 
stand true; and what he then and there gave / argument from this against the truth of his 
his apostles was indeed his body and his blood. | previous words : “« T'his is my blood of the new 

To what then can the words, “this fruit of ) testament which shall be shed for many for the re- 
the vine,” refer? Consult the twenty-second ' mission of sins ?”’ (St. Matthew xxvi. 28.) As- 
chapter of St. Luke, and you will at once ) suredly not; for he might even have so applied 
discover. Read attentively from the four- } them, and still the truth of his previous an- 
teenth to the twentieth verses, both included. ) nouncement would stand undiminished. Have 
“ And when the hour was come,” &c. Do you ) you yet to learn that it is customary in the 
not readily perceive that the paschal supper sacred volume to call one substance or thing 
preceded the institution of the Holy Eucharist; ) by the name of that from which it has been 
and that it was in reference to this Jewish | changed or transubstantiated? Permit me to 
rite—the pasch—that our Saviour uses the ) refer you to some few of the many examples 
words, “fruit of the vine,” in the eighteenth | which occur both in the old as well as in the 
verse. In proof of‘this we have the twentieth ) new scriptures. Turn to the Old Testament, 
verse where we are expressly told that it was ( open the seventh chapter of Exodus, read from 
after they had supped, after the words had ) the eighth to the twelfth verse included : «4nd 
been used, ‘the fruit of the vine,” in the/ the Lord said,” &c. Here you find that the 
eighteenth verse. Here then we find that the ) rod of Moses was, when cast upon the ground 
words objected do not refer to the mystic ban- ) at the command of God, transubstantiated or 
quet Christ was then and there preparing, ) entirely changed into a disgusting, living ser- 
but to the paschal supper which preceded ) pent, to show forth the power of God over all 
the sacred rite of which we are speaking; his enemies. Through magic power the rods 
consequently, this can offer no ground for) of Pharaoh’s soothsayers were also transub- 
argument against the truth of Christ’s words: ( stantiated into living, moving serpents. There 
“THIS Is MY BLOOD.” The other evange-) were then several serpents present. “ But 
lists speak not of the last supper at any length; ( 4aron’s Rop devoured their rons,” says the 
they merely mention incidentally the fact, and \ twelfth verse! How is this? A moment 
represent the Saviour as speaking only of) since we were told that both the rod of Aaron 
those two very important events which were | and those of the magicians were changed into 
so intimately connected with himself—the ) snakes or serpents; therefore they were not 
treason of Judas and the fulfilment of And to prove that they were real, liv- 


~~ 
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own most sacred promise in relation to the ) ing serpents, and not inanimate sticks or rods, 
Holy Eucharist. They in no place say that ( Aaron’s serpent devoured the other serpents.. 
these objected words referred expressly to the ) Yet the scripture calls them all rods! Here 
sacred chalice which Christ then distributed ( then you find that it is at least sometimes: the 
among his apostles ; but St. Luke, who relates } case in the sacred volume to call a second 
more at length the incidents of the last sup- / substance or thing by the name of that from 
per, tells us expressly in his twenty-second {which it has been changed. The serpents 
chapter that it was before the institution of ) are here called rods because they had been 
this sacred mystery, and during the legal cere- (changed from rods. Again, read the same 
mony of the Jewish pasch that Christ used) chapter from the fourteenth to the twenty- 
these words: “ the fruit of the vine.” fourth verse: “4nd the Lord said,” &c. Here 

Therefore, I conclude against this modern ) we find that all the waters ef Egypt were 
discovery which would fain affix the stigma ( transubstantiated into blood. «And there was 
of either insincerity or direct falsehood to ‘ blood in all the land of Egypt.” (v.21.) How 
the brow of Christ, the world’s Redeemer. then could the inspired penman continue to 

But I will go farther, and admit for argu-( say, “the waters of the river?” (v. 18.) How 

Vox. I.—No. 10. 30 
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could he say the Egyptians could not drink / writing, expressly uses the term water at least 
the waters of the river (v. 21), when there | twice when speaking of the miraculous wine 
was no water in the river, nor in all Egypt, ) at this marriage feast. Now we all know 
since it was all blood? The same may be ( that though he says “water,” he refers to the 
asked of the twenty-fourth verse, where, be- ) wine which was so highly lauded by the chief 
cause “they could not drink of the water of the ( steward in the tenth verse. In view then of 
river,” the Egyptians are said to have ‘‘dug ) these examples, so characteristic of the scrip- 
round about the river for water to drink.’’ Here ( tural mode of expression, I maintain, and I 
then again, my dear friends, I show you that \ think with consistency, that even admitting 
the scriptures continue to call the corrupted, / the words «this fruit of the vine,” to have been 
bloody rivers of Egypt, water, because they { used by our Divine Redeemer at the last sup- 
had been changed into blood from water. But) per in reference to the sacred chalice, they 
I pass over other instances similar to these, ( were used in precisely the same sense in which 
and come at once to the New Testament. ) the examples I have here cited from the Old 
Turn to the second chapter of St. John, where and New Testaments were used. The sacred 
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we read of the marriage feast in Cana of ) volume calls the serpents of Aaron and of 
Galilee. You find that the waiters filled the (the Egyptian magicians, “‘rods,” because they 
vessels with water at the command of Jesus— \ had been changed into serpents from rods. 
when lo! by an act of his omnipotence it is /In like manner may our Divine Redeemer 
transubstantiated into an entirely different sub- | have used the expression, “fruit of the vine,” 
stance, wine. ‘*And when the chief steward )in reference to the sacred chalice; because, 
had tasted the water made wine, and knew (although he expressly tells us ‘“‘THIs Is MY 
not whence it was, but the waiters knew who ) BLoop,” it had been transubstantiated or con- 
had drawn the water,” &c. (v. 9.) See here ( verted into his adorable blood from the « fruit 
another instance of the scripture calling a dis- ) of the vine.” The same may be said of the 
tinct substance by the name of that from ? stagnant, bloody rivers of Egypt, which are 
which it had been changed. The sacred pen- still called “‘water,”’ because they were changed 
man, who surely understood the genius of his ) from water, and of the nuptial wine at the 


) 


language, and the correct scriptural mode of | marriage feast. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE MISSIONARY. 


My soul is not at rest. There comes a strange 
And secret whisper to my spirit, like 

A dream of night, that tells me I am on 
Enchanted ground. Why live I here? The vows 
Of God are on me, and I may not stop 

To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers 
Till I my work have done, and rendered up 
Account. The voice of my departed Lord, 

«‘ Go teach all nations,”’ from the eastern world 
Comes on the night air and awakes my ear. 
And I will go; I may not longer doubt 

To give up friends, and home, and idol hopes, 
And every tender tie that binds my heart 
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To thee, my country! Why should I regard 
Earth’s little store of borrowed sweets? I sure 
Have had enough of bitter in my cup 

To shew that never was it his design, 

Who placed me here, that I should live in ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth then 
It matters not if storm or sunshine be 

My earthly lot,—bitter or sweet my cup, 

I only pray, God fit me for the work— 

God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 


For the stern hour of strife. 


Let me but know 


There is an arm unseen, that holds me up; 

An eye that kindly watches all my path 

Till I my weary pilgrimage have done. 

Let me but know I have a friend that waits 

To welcome me to glory, and I joy 

To tread the dark and death-fraught wilderness : 

And when I come to stretch me for the last, 

In unattended agony, beneath 

The cocoa’s shade, or lift my dying eyes 

From Afric’s burning sand, it will be sweet 

That I have toiled for other worlds than this. 

1 know I shall feel happier than to die 

On softer bed. And if I should reach heaven— 
If one for whom 

Satan hath struggled as he hath for me, 

Should ever reach that blessed shore, O how 

This heart will flame with gratitude and love, 

And through the ages of eternal years, 

Thus saved, my spirit never shall repent 

That toil and suffering once were mine below. 


August 30, 1832. 


From Fredet’s Modern History. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HE ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, 

are commonly called the middle, and, by 

a numerous class of writers, the dark ages. 

To know whether, or how far this second ap- 

pellation is correct, deserves a particular in- 

vestigation, and will be the object of the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

In the first place it must be confessed that, 

a short time after the reign of Charlemagne, 

ignorance began anew, to make great pro- 


gress in Europe, especially among nobles, 
many of whom, being exclusively addicted to 
the profession of arms, even boasted of their 
want of instruction and literary knowledge.* 
But never, perhaps, were more strenuous efforts 


* Many deeds and legal instruments of those 
ages arc found, which terminate thus: ‘‘ And the 
aforesaid lord has declared that he did not know 
how to sign his name, owing to his being a noble- 
man.” 
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made to keep alive the sacred flame of science, 
and promote the instruction of youth than 
were made by the Church at the period of 
which we are speaking.* Besides smaller 
schools for children in country parishes, there 
were in large cities, in monasteries, and in 
episcopal houses, different institutions in which 
a relish for study and learning was carefully 
preserved. In these, besides the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Christian doctrine, the students could 
learn what was then termed the seven liberal 
arts; Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Astronomy and Music. Many 
schools of this kind are known to have ex- 
isted in Italy, England, France, Germany, etc. 
such as those of Rome, Lyons, Paris, York, 
Oxford, Fuld, Ratisbon, Paderborn,{ etc. 
They did not, it is true, possess men like St. 
Basil and St. John Chrysostom, Fenelon and 
Bossuet, Newton and Leibnitz; yet it cannot 
be denied that they produced many learned 
writers and eminent scholars, who might have 
become models for posterity in point of litera- 


* See the decrees of Popes Eugenius II, Leo 
IV. etc. in the councils of Rome, A. D. 826, 853, 
etc.;—the canons of the councils of Mentz and 
Chalons, 813; of Paris, 829; of Valence, 855; of 
Toul, 859, ete.—And the statutes of Theodulph, 
Bishop of Orleans; of Herard, Archbishop of 
Tours; of Riculfus, Bishop of Soissons, about the 
same time, etc. Merely to quote one or two of 
these decrees; the council of Toul, in the tenth 
canon, earnestly entreats princes and recommends 
to bishops to establish every where public schools, 
for the teaching of both sacred science and polite 
literature: and Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans, 
expresses himself thus, in the 20th Art. of his 1st 
Capitular : ‘‘ Let the priests establish schools in 
towns and villages for the instruction of children, 
and not refuse to receive and teach those who are 

ersonally addressed tothem. But in so doing, 
fet them require no salary, nor accept any thing 
but what may be voluntarily and charitably of- 
fered by the parents.” 

+ In Paderbornensi ecclesia publica floruerunt 
studia, quando ibi musicifuerunt, et Dialectici eni- 
tuerunt, Rhetorici, clarique Grammatici. Ubi Ma- 
thematici claruerunt, et Astronomici habebantur, 
Physici atque Geometrici. Viguit Horatius, mag- 
nusque Virgilius, Sallustius et Statius. Apud 
Thomassin. Discipl. del’ Egl. Part u. Liv. 1. ch. 
99, n. 2;—vol. 11. fol. p. 633. 

In the same chapter and in other chapters of 
the same work, the learned Oratorian shows that 
studies were also very flourishing in the schools 
of Worms, Paris, Lyons, and still more so in that 
of Rome, of which he speaks at length, and then 
says: ‘* Let us conclude that the Pontifical palace 
of Rome, was the palace of polite literature, and 
the sanctuary of ecclesiastical learning.’ ch. 100, 
n. 3. See also on this subject, Digby’s Ages of 
Faith, vol. 1. part 111, ch. 5 and 6. 
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ture and learning, had they enjoyed the num- 
ber of books and other advantages which we 
now possess. 

Whatever may be the boasted diffusion and 
depth of knowledge at the present day, it may 
certainly be doubted whether many persons 
could be found superior, or equal in this re- 
spect to such men as Lupus, Abbot of Ferri- 
eres, a writer of the ninth century, in whose 
treatises and letters all impartial critics ac- 
knowledge an immense fund of erudition; or 
St. Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne in the 
tenth century, whose biographers relate that 
there was no part of Latin and Greek literature, 
no branch of sacred and profane learning, 
with which he was not familiar.* The same, 
or nearly the same, may be said of the follow- 
ing authors, as their own writings testify : 
Agobardus, Archbishop of Lyons, who died in 
840;—Rabanus, Archbishop of Mentz, 856 ;— 
Paschasius Radbertus, a monk, 865;—St. Ado, 
Archbishop of Vienna, in France, 875 ;—Anas- 
tasius, the Roman librarian, 880 ;—Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, 882;—Remigius of 
Auxerre, a monk, 908 ;—Atto, Bishop of Ver- 
celli, 960 ;—Flodoardus, a canon in the church 
of Rheims, 966 ;—Sylvester II, Pope, 1003 ;— 
Abbo, a monk and Abbot of Fleury, 1004 ;— 
Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres, 1029 ;—St. Peter 
Damian, Cardinal, 1072;—St. Gregory VII, 
Pope, 1085 ;—Lanfrancus, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1089;—St. Bruno, founder of the 
Carthusian order, 1101;—St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1108 ;—and many others, 
equally belonging to the clergy or to religious 
orders. 

With regard to laymen, although generally 
less fond of study, and less instructed, it ought 
not to be imagined that they were plunged in 
a state of barbarism and complete darkness— 
far from it ; an attentive perusal of the history 
of the middle ages will rather lead to the con- 
clusion, that, without knowing how to display 
much elegance in their manners, and to ap- 


* Prater Sacras litteras, quidquid historici, 
oratores, poete atque philosophi, novum et grande 
perstrepunt, diligentissime cum doctoribus cujus- 
cumque lingue perscrutatus est. Nullum peni- 
tus erat studiorum liberalium genus, in omni 
Greca vel Latina eloquentia, quod ingenii sui vi- 
vacitatem aufugeret.—Apud Thomass. lib. cit. c. 
99, n. 3. 
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preciate the flowing periods of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, they had in their noble simplicity 
as much good sense and judgment as we have in 
this our age of light, and frequently more than 
we manifest. They knew, not only how to 
prefer religion and faith before all things, but 
also how to examine attentively the most dif- 
ficult matters, to reason with accuracy, to act 
with prudence, to succeed in complicated ne- 
gociations, and adopt the best course in the 
most perplexing circumstances: witness among 
others, Kings Alfred, Edgar and Canute in 
England, Hugh Capet in France, Alfonso III 


in Spain, Otho I in Germany, and John of } medicine. 





show of politeness and magnificence, by some 
happy discoveries, and the brilliant dreams of 
their imagination; but that they were supe- 
rior in point of solid acquirements, to the 
Christian nations of Europe, it would be dif- 


ficult to prove, and may be justly doubted.*: 


Their metaphysical science was made up of 
subtleties taken from the categories of Aristotle, 
instead of being a source of true learning; 
their astronomical observations were blended 
with the ridiculous theories of astrology, and 
their prejudices against anatomy and surgery 
greatly impeded the progress of the art of 
They did not improve more in 


Gortz and Luitprand, the ambassadors of Otho ( historical composition, which was character- 


I to the courts of Cordova and Constantinople. ? 


ized in those days by strange remarks, a bom- 


Nor did our ancestors want sagacity and ( bastic style, and exaggerated accounts. Hence 


genius for useful discoveries and improve- 
ments, since many of this kind were made 
during the middle ages. It was at the end of 
the tenth century, that Gerbert, preceptor to 
King Robert of France, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, and at length Pope, under 
the name of Sylvester II, invented clocks 
with a balance, which continued in use till 
pendulums began to be employed in 1650. 
To him also Arithmetic was greatly indebted 
for its progress. About the same time lan- 
terns were first used, and paper made of cot- 
ton rags. A few years after (towards 1022), 
Guy, a monk of Arezzo in Italy, invented 
and introduced into the church, singing the 
gamut, or scale of musical notes, by which a 
child can learn in a few months, what no per- 
son before could learn without several years 
of study. With regard to mechanical arts, it 
is enough to read the history of the siege of 
Jerusalem in 1099, to know what wonderful 
and complicated machines of every description 
were constructed by the first crusaders, men 
consequently of the middle ages. 

Still, if credit were to be given to certain 
authors, the inhabitants of Western Europe, ; 
at the time of which we are speaking, must 
have been mere barbarians compared with 
the Arabs, to whom alone, it is said, belonged 
the honor of cultivating letters and the arts 
and sciences. This notion is altogether false 
and unjust. The Arabs indeed, whether in 
the empire of Bagdad or in the kingdom of 
Cordova, distinguished themselves by a great 


— 





the learned author of a recent history of the 
Crusades, does not hesitate to prefer the plain 
and unaffected narratives of the first Crusade, 
left by some Christian writers, of the eleventh 
century, to the Arabian records of the same 


epoch.f 

Another, and a still more striking vindica- 
tion of the middle ages against the charge of 
complete darkness, is to be found in the great 
number of splendid churches that were then 
built throughout Christendom, many of which 
still exist ; for, as Felibien has justly remarked, 
the state of architecture has always been in 
every country, a sure proof of the degree of 
perfection in which the other arts flourished. 
Not only was this advantage possessed by 
England during the reign of the great Alfred, 


* Even at the time when arts and sciences were 
in their most flourishing state among the Arabs, 
namely, under Al-Mamon, the son and second 
successor of Aaron-al-Raschid; that caliph was 
himself obliged to acknowledge the superiority 
of Christian scholars over his subjects, In his 
own palace, a Greek slave who had formerly 
studied mathematics in Constantinople, confound- 
ed all the doctors and masters of the court. 
Whilst all present stood astonished, the slave 
said that there were many persons among his 
countrymen more skilful than himself, above all, 
a certain philosopher, called Leo, from whom he 
had received lessons. In fact as a geometer and 
an astronomer, Leo had not his equal in the 
whole empire. The caliph endeavored, but in 
vain, by the most flattering letters and promises, 
to bring him over to Bagdad: the emperor, Theo- 
philus would never let him go, nor consent to 
deprive his own capital of so distinguished a 
scholar.—See Lebeau, Hist. du Bas. Emp. vol. 
xvi. pp. 441-446. 

t Michant, Hist. des Croisades, vol. 1, p. 519. 
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but also by other countries, under less favor- 
able circumstances, particularly on the follow- 
ing occasion. A little before the close of the 
tenth century, an opinion had been entertained 
by many simple persons that the world would 
end with the year 1,000, nor had the writings 
of learned men been able to remove that 
imaginary fear. But when all saw the eleventh 
century begin without accident, joy took the 
place of terror, and the gratitude of the peo- 
ple towards Almighty God prompted them to 
repair churches, or build new ones, still more 
worthy, by their splendor, of being conse- 
crated to his honor. 

Then, indeed, arose in different parts of 
Christendom, those Gothic temples, the ap- 
pearance of which, at once grand, majestic and 
imposing, will never be eclipsed by the flimsy 
elegance of most of our modern edifices. 
Then were laid in many European cities the 
foundations of those splendid cathedrals in 
which we still admire the symmetrical rows 
of beautiful pillars supporting immense arched 
roofs, the towering steeples, and a thousand 
other ornaments: monuments the more aston- 
ishing and worthy of admiration, as they are 
found even in many inconsiderable cities, and 
bear testimony to the grand ideas, as well as 
the zeal and piety of our European ancestors. 

In fine, it was also during the middle ages 
that, through missionaries from Italy, Ger- 
many, France, England, etc., northern Eu- 
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first place, that the opinion commonly enter- 
tained about the middle ages is egregiously 
wrong; their pretended state of stupidity and 
barbarism never having had any existence, 
except in the theories of modern invention : 
and secondly, that it is to the Catholic Church, 
to her Popes, Bishops and Monks, that we 
stand indebted for the preservation of civili- 
zation, literature, arts and sciences in Europe. 
The complete revival of letters came from 
the same source, and the progress of igno- 
rance, after having been vigorously opposed 
even in the most difficult times, was at length 
effectually checked (A. p. 1179—1215), by 
the decrees of Popes Alexander III and Inno- 
cent III, in the third and fourth councils of 
Lateran ; in virtue of which decrees, colleges 
and universities began to spring up in every 


part of Christendom. 


* * * * + * ~ 


One of the most pernicious effects of the 
invasion of the barbarians, was the rapid de- 
cline of literature, arts and sciences, where- 
ever those wild conquerors passed or settled. 
Owing to their almost exclusive relish for war 
and plunder, literary and scientific monuments 
disappeared from innumerable places, and in 
the very regions where formerly belles-lettres 
had been most flourishing, ignorance began to 
prevail, not, however, to such an extent as is 
commonly imagined: even at the epoch which 
preceded the revival of learning under Char- 


ae are 


rope received the light of the gospel; that ( lemagne, there always remained much of use- 
the Normans, the Hungarians, the Danes, the ) ful knowledge. The vast store of erudition 
Swedes, the Russians, the Lithuanians, the ( possessed by a venerable Bede, an Alcuin, 
Poles, etc. began at the same time to become ) a Deacon Paul, etc.; the numerous and emi- 
Christian and civilized nations. But how/ nent scholars that went forth from Ireland, 
could this, we may ask, have been effected by \ England, Italy, etc. are sufficient vouchers of 
any of their contemporaries, had those con- } this truth. Nay more, discoveries were made 
temporaries been themselves mere barbarians? ‘ in those times of confusion, which would have 
How could so arduous a task ever have been ) done honor to conspicuous and enlightened 
undertaken and performed, except by men (ages; among others, the invention and appli- 
equally zealous and learned, equally possessed ) cation of water-mills, in the year 555; of glass 
of heroic virtues and great mental acquire- { windows for churches, about the same time ; 
ments? And indeed, that such were the ) silk manufactures, in 551; bells in churches, 
qualifications of the missionaries who sub- ( towards 605; organs, in 660 ; the Grecian fire, 
jected these nations to the laws of Christian- \ in 673; computation of years from the birth 
ity, we learn from all the documents of that) of Christ, first proposed by Dionysius Exigu- 
period. us, a learned monk (of the 6th century), 


From this variety of evidence and facts, we ) adopted and used in 742. 
Religion was the chief, or rather the only 


are certainly authorized to conclude, in the ( 
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means which stemmed this torrent of barbar- 
ism, and not only saved letters and learning 
from universal shipwreck, but also caused the 
wild tribes, whose destructive invasion had 
been so detrimental to them, gradually to im- 
bibe and adopt the principles of civilized and 
social life. It was not to be expected that the 
Goths, Franks, Lombards, Saxons and Ger- 
mans, would ever receive those principles 


from human studies which they heartily des- ' 


pised: Christianity alone could, and really did 


rescue them from their ignorance and bar- | 


barity. As it was already established in the 
provinces that fell under their power, these 


savage tribes, whose habits of plunder and) 
revenge could not be checked by force of , 


arms, sooner or later yielded to the mild pre- 
cepts of the gospel. Their minds and hearts 
became attached to a religion which did not 
teach them only by speculative maxims and 
didactic precepts, but also by examples, fes- 
tivals and rites equally moving and instructive. 

No sooner had they received and embraced 
the faith of Christ, than they began to lay 
aside the rudeness of their manners, and to 
establish among themselves a more adequate 
distribution of justice. By the enactment of 
laws founded on the commands of God him- 
self and adapted to the exigencies of social 
order, men were taught and induced to set on 


the lives of their fellow-mortals a higher value | 


than they did before. By the enforcement of 


the divine law concerning the indissolubility | 
of marriage, there resulted an immense bene- ‘ 
fit for the community at large, as well as for | 


) 
( 


individuals and families. Shameful acts, 
which idolatrous nations had considered mere 
trifles, were now entirely suppressed. <A 
stronger barrier was opposed to human pas- 
sions ; morals became more pure, nobler feel- 
ings animated mankind, milder customs were 
introduced; and these salutary effects were 
invariably in proportion to the degree of in- 
fluence which religion acquired over the minds 
of her new followers. 

“The influence of Christianity,” says the 
learned Chancellor Kent, «‘ was very efficient 
towards the introduction of a better and more 
enlightened sense of right and justice among 
the governments of Europe. It taught the 
duty of benevolence to strangers, of humanity 


to the vanquished, of the obligation of good 
faith, and the enormity of the sin of murder, 
(revenge and rapacity. The history of Europe, 
| destaig the early periods of modern history, 
abounds with interesting and strong cases, to 
\} show the authority of the church over turbu- 
lent princes and fierce warriors, and the effects 


| of that authority in meliorating manners, 


\ . e ° ° 
checking violence and introducing a system 


of morals which inculcated peace, modera- 





tion and justice.”’—Kent’s Commenturies on 
American Law, vol. 1, p. 10, of the 2d edition. 
) Bishops, priests and monks afterwards so 
much calumniated by an ungrateful posterity, 
were the active instruments employed by 
Divine Providence to forward these various 
improvements in their respective countries. 
_ It was from episcopal houses and monasteries 
that crowds of holy missionaries went forth 
to instruct, convert and civilize the fierce bar- 
barians of the north. Nay more, the supe- 
riors of clerical and monastic bodies were 
frequently invested by Christian kings and 
emperors with civil jurisdiction, and as it was 
exercised by them in a more equitable man- 
ner than by secular magistrates, men quickly 
learned to prefer their decisions to the hasty 
judgments of warlike and ignorant nobles. 
This accounts for the great portion of tem- 
‘ poral authority which bishops and abbots pos- 
sessed in those remote ages, and which they 
used in checking the arbitrary vexations of 
private lords, and rendering as much as possi- 
ble the various classes of the people partakers 
of the general advantages of society. 
The zeal of the clergy and monks preserved 


\ also not only the sacred science of religion, 
| but likewise all the different branches of use- 


ful learning. Their solicitude was industri- 
} ous in discovering and collecting the relics of 
ancient literature, and many persons among 
) them daily allotted a considerable portion of 
their time to the humble but useful occupa- 
tion of transcribing old manuscripts. Others, 
more fit for manual labor, actively em- 
ployed themselves in clearing forests, drain- 
ing marshes and fertilizing barren grounds. 
Every obstacle presented by nature or the 
soil, was overcome by their unwearied exer- 
tions, and plentiful crops arose where before 
naught was seen but reeds or briars. Thus, 
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while the lay proprietors reigned in solitary 
grandeur over their wide and unfruitful do- 
mains, the lands originally bestowed on the 
monks and clergy by the gratitude, confidence 
and piety of their contemporaries, were culti- 
vated and improved; their houses were an 
asylum constantly opened to the poor, the in- 


The Middle Ages. 


transactions took place. Ata time when the 
nations of Europe closely adhered to the an- 
cient faith, and preferred it to every thing 
else, the profession of Christianity and sub- 
mission to the Roman Church were conditions 
absolutely requisite in sovereigns, to exact 
and enforce obedience from their subjects. If 


firm and the traveller; their villages were ‘a prince happened to revolt openly against the 
crowded with inhabitants, and the founda- ) Catholic religion, or to incur by his crimes 
tions were laid of several among the prin- (the penalty of excommunication, it was the 
cipal cities in England, France, Germany, ) prevailing opinion that the oath of allegiance 


etc.* 

Still greater and more important than these, 
were the benefits conferred by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs upon Europe at large, and ali Chris- 
tendom. 

* * * * * * * 

Nothing in the history of the middle ages 
has been more frequently misrepresented and 
more grossly calumniated, yet nothing is more 
worthy of admiration than the conduct of the 
Popes in the long struggle which they main- 
tained against the depravity and tyranny of 
princes, in defence of religion and social order. 
It was truly the struggle of virtue against vice, 
of civilization against barbarism, of Chris- 
tianity against the powers of darkness. At 
that time, whether the evil was owing to the 
invasions of new barbarians, to the feudal 
system, or-to other causes, national and civil 
wars scarcely ceased one moment to lay waste 
the whole face of Europe. Nations oppressed: 
by their sovereigns had no other resource than 
the protection, and sovereigns who wished to 
act as tyrants, no other check than the au- 
thority of the Pope, which they generally ac- 
knowledged, not only in spiritual, but also in 
temporal concerns. The Pope then, in his 
proceedings against several emperors of Ger- 
many and some other princes, besides acting 
conformably to the common jurisprudence of 
those times, merely did what the state of so- 
ciety, and the circumstances in which he was 
placed, evidently required of him as the head 
of the Christian family, and the common father 
of all the faithful. 

The better to understand this, we should 
revert to the epoch in which these important 


*See Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, ch. 3,4 and 10;—Bergier, Diction Theol., 
articles, Moines, Monasteres, §c. 


given to him was no longer binding, since he 
had ceased to be the religious prince whom 
the nation had intended to acknowledge for 
its monarch.* “Thus,” says Schlegel, «« we 
hear the Saxons declare to the emperor Henry 
IV, that, the Christian name being profaned 
by his, they were unwilling to disgrace them- 
selves by having intercourse with a prince 
who insulted and despised the religion of 
Christ; and, since they had sworn fealty to 
him, on condition that he should reign for the 
edification and not for the destruction of the 
Church, were he to infringe this duty, they 
would think themselves no longer bound by 
their oath of allegiance to him. Shortly after, 
the same Saxons wrote to the Pope, to lay 
before his tribunal both their grievances and 
the crimes of Henry, and concluded their let- 
ter by saying that, such a prince being un- 
worthy of the throne, they therefore requested 
the Sovereign Pontiff to make use of the 
authority which he had over the empire, 


* This is very well explained by Fenelon, 
who says: ‘‘Sensim Catholicarum gentium hee 
fuit sententia animis alte impressa, scilicet, su- 
premam potestatem committi non posse nisi prin- 
cipi Catholico, eamque esse legem sive condi- 
tionem appositam populos inter et principem, ut 
populi principi fideles parerent, modo princeps 
ipse Catholice religioni obsequeretur. Qua lege 
posita, putabant omnes solutum esse vinculum sa- 
cramenti fidelitatis a tota gente prestitum, simul 
atque princeps, ea lege violata, Catholice reli- 
gioni contumaci animo resisteret.’’ 

- Again: ‘* Nihil est mirum si gentes Catholice 
religioni quam maxime addictz, principis excom- 
municati jugum excuterent. Ea enim lege sese 
principi subditas fore pollicite erant, ut princeps 
ipse Catholice religioni pariter subditus esset. 


Princeps vero qui, ob heresim, vel ob facinoro- 
sam et impiam regni administrationem, ab Eccle- 
sia excommunicatur, jam non censetur pius ille 
princeps, cui tota gens sese committere voluerat : 
unde solutum sacramenti vinculum arbitrabantur.”’ 
(Fenelon, Dissert. de Auctoritate Summi Pon- 
lificis, c. Xxix. 
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and, through an assembly of the princes, to 
procure for them a worthier and better mon- 
arch.” 

«‘ Not long before this, the emperor Henry 
III had expressly acknowledged the church 
jurisdiction, even in temporal affairs, when he 
wished to oppose the rising pretensions of 
the king of Castile to the title of emperor. 
He referred the case to a council in which the 
legate of Pope Victor II presided (1055) ; the 
result of the consultation being sent to Rome, 
a sentence was passed; and king Ferdinand 
declared, in presence of the papal envoys, that 
he submitted to the decision of the Roman 
Pontiff. Hence, the high authority which 
Rome then exercised over kings and empe- 
rors, was grounded, first, on a political claim 
growing out of the circumstances which ac- 
companied the revival of the western empire ; 
and secondly, on the general opinion of that 
time respecting the subordination of the tem- 
poral to the spiritual power.” (Schlegel, Phi- 
los. 11. p. 137; Théorie sociale de l’ Evangile, 
Mémorial Cathol. vol. 11, p. 375. 

«This doctrine,” says Dr. Lingard, “ hos- 
tile as it might be to the independence of sov- 
ereigns, was often supported by the sovereigns 
themselves. Thus, when Richard I was held 
in captivity by the emperor, his mother Elea- 
nor repeatedly solicited the Pontiff to procure 
his liberation by the exercise of that authority 
which he possessed over all temporal princes. 
Thus, King John Lack-land (whose excesses 
afterwards provoked against himself the ani- 
madversion of the church) invoked the aid of 
the same authority to recover Normandy from 
the king of France. At first, indeed, the 
Popes contented themselves with spiritual cen- 
sures: but in an age when all notions of jus- 
tice were modelled after the feudal jurispru- 
dence, it was soon admitted that princes by 
their disobedience became traitors to God: 
that as traitors they ought to forfeit their king- 
doms, the fees which they held of God: and 
that to pronounce such sentence belonged to 
the Pontiff, the vicegerent of Christ upon 
earth.” (Lingard’s Hist. of Engl. vol. 111, of 
the third London edition, p. 35, note.) 

It was in virtue of these and the like prin- 
ciples, as the same historian relates, that Pope 
Innocent III did against King John Lack-land 

Vou. I—No. 10. 


what St. Gregory VII had done against the 
emperor Henry IV, when, solicited by En- 
glishmen themselves, and moved by the recital 
of the repeated crimes and enormities of their 
sovereign, he absolved them from their oaths 
of fealty’ This he did, however, as the se- 
quel showed, rather with the secret intention 
of terrifying the king and bringing him back 
to a sense of his duty, than with a real deter- 
mination to ruin him for ever. 

From these examples and testimonies, to 
which others might be added, we may form 
an accurate idea of the temporal power occa- 
sionally exercised by the Popes during the 
middle ages. They exercised it with the im- 
plicit consent of the sovereigns themselves, 
who frequently appealed to the decisions of 
Rome in their temporal debates, and none of 
whom scarcely ever complained, except (as 
was natural) the individual affected by the 
sentence. They exercised it only against 
sovereigns who depended more, or less, on 
the free choice of their nation and the ac- 
knowledgment of the Holy See, as was par- 
ticularly the case with the German emperors. 
They exercised it only in cases of paramount 
necessity, and after every other means, such 
as exhortations and remonstrances, had proved 
fruitless. They exercised it for the interest 
of the people and of society, at the requegt of 
the people themselves, and upon their earnest 
entreaties to be delivered from the sway of 
wicked, impious and tyrannical princes; but 
never through caprice, nor for persenal inter- 
est; on the contrary, those courageous and 
zealous Pontiffs, a Gregory, an Alexander, 
an Innocent, etc. saw before them the pros- 
pect of persecutions, sufferings, and every 
kind of danger, which they had to encounter 
for the faithful discharge of their duty. 

Some Popes, it is true, (though few in 
number), went further, and, acting in their 
secondary quality of temporal princes, raised 
troops, and took a more or less active share in 
the military operations of other sovereigns. 
But even that step was taken by them for 
laudable, and even for necessary purposes; 
viz. to recover or defend their own provinces, 
to repel unjust attacks, to support the inde- 
pendence of the Italian republics, and par- 
ticularly to check the alarming progress of 

3P 
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the Mussulmen. Can any fault be found with 
such conduct; and does it not rather afford a 
new proof of the truth, that the Popes have 
been the preservers of civilization and social 
order as well as of religion in Europe? This 
indeed was the grand object which they had 
in view, and the end at which they continu- 
ally aimed in the exercise of both their tem- 
poral and spiritual power. Having well un- 
derstood the sublime office which they were 
called to perform, they discharged it with won- 
derful zeal and fidelity for the advancement of 
moral and religious principles. They pro- 
tected the weak against their oppressors, re- 
stored peace and tranquillity among nations ; 
and, preventing the execution of wicked de- 
signs, saved rising states and societies from 
the attacks of ambition, barbarity and licen- 
tiousness. Hence, in reading the history of 
the middle ages, it is impossible for a reflect- 
ing mind not to be struck with admiration at 
the sight of Christian Europe devoted to one 
form of worship, ruled by one grand principle, 
forming as it were but one empire, and ac- 
knowledging one supreme head whose exalted 
duty it was to promote the reign of the gospel 
upon earth. (See Michaut, Histoire des Croi- 
sades. vol. tv, pp. 98, 99;—Count de Maistre, 
Du Pape, part tt, c. v, X.) 

Not bitter censure, therefore, but real praise 
is due to the exertions of the Popes and to 
their acts of authority with regard to temporal 
princes. This is at length candidly acknow- 
ledged by different writers of the Protestant 
communion, after the example of Leibnitz in 


sertation De Actorum Publicorum Usu. Very 
lately, two Protestant German authors, Hurter 
and Voigt, have published their excellent lives 


regard to the Popes of the middle ages. We 
allude, not to the ridiculous tale of the pre- 
tended Popess Joan, which is now rejected by 
all learned critics, whether Catholics or Pro- 
testants, but to the more serious charge of the 
vices of some Roman Pontiffs. It is true, a 
few among them gave great scandals to the 
Christian world in their private character and 
conduct; but it ought to be remembered at the 
same time, that, through a special protection 
of Divine Providence, the irregularity of their 
lives did not interfere with their public duty 
from which they never departed. The bene- 
ficial influence of sacred jurisdiction does not 
depend on the private virtue of the persons in- 
vested with it, but on their divine mission and 
appointment to feed the Christian flock. Christ 
did not say that there never would be scan- 
dals nor abuses, but that no power of darkness 
would ever prevail against his Church; nor 
did he promise personal sanctity to its chief 
pastors, but gave to them authority to teach and 
govern the faithful, and to the faithful, a com- 
mand to follow their injunctions, without 
blindly imitating the bad example of a small 
number of them, whose conduct was not edi- 
fying. 

It is, moreover, certain, that the number of 
bad Popes, has been by some writers, greatly 
exaggerated. There were very few of this 
character, and those few lived, nearly all, in 
the tenth, and part of the eleventh century, 
during which time the prevalence of civil 
factions in Rome, obstructed the freedom of 
canonical election. Even during that period 


tinguished by their exalted virtues and intel- 
lectual éndowments, patrons, in an eminent 
degree, of science, letters and the arts; and 


of Innocent III and Gregory VII, in which ) Roscoe does not hesitate to say, that ‘the 
the character and the conduct of these great ( Popes may in general be considered as superior 
Popes are powerfully vindicated, and held up ‘ to the age in which they have lived ” (Roscoe, 
to the unqualified admiration of posterity. Life of Leo the Tenth, vol. 1, p. 53); and an 
Let us hope that the clouds which have so.‘ American editor of statistics confesses that 
Jong obscured this part of history will be en- (“most of the Popes were excellent men.” 
tirely dispelled by impartiality and truth; and ‘ ‘These, however, are the sovereigns whom a 
that full justice will at last be rendered to the , recent and an elementary author has, in his 
Roman Pontiffs for their noble efforts to pro- ( profound wisdom, thought proper to compare 
mote the spiritual and temporal welfare of ) with the Mussulman caliphs, namely, with 
society. men who were either the most unjust conque- 

There is another charge to be examined with ; rors, or the most indolent and insignificant 


( 
several of his works, especially in his first dis- = existed many excellent Popes; men dis- . 
( 
( 
( 
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monarchs that the world ever saw; whereas ( half as eminent for their virtues and piety, 
the greatest enemy of the see of Rome might ) for their talents and learning, for their benefits 


be boldly challenged to show any where in 
history a succession of princes who have been 


to the great family of mankind, as the Romar 
Pontiffs. 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


Tue lamps are bright in Cana’s halls, 
And countless mirrors deck her walls ; 
A thousand faces beam with joy, 
Unmix’d with passion’s base alloy : 
The young have met at beauty’s call, 
To join the sacred festival ; 

And age comes there a peaceful guest, 
To smile upon the marriage feast! 


Judea’s virgins foremost stand, 

Like hills of snow on fairy land; 
Where naught is heard in earth or air, 
Save sainted hymns that meet the ear; 
And naught attracts the gazer’s eye, 
Save orbs that light the blessed sky, 
The beauteous mighty seraph train, 
Revolving o’er the cloudless plain! 


Within each vestment’s graceful fold, 
Gleams the bright-cinctured clasp of gold; 
And brighter still the diamond’s crest, 
That dazzling shines on beauty’s breast :— 


And with its far illumin’d blaze, 

Entrances the beholder’s gaze— 

So to the raptur’d prophet seems a flight 

Of purest angels clothed with heavenly light! 


Music hath breathed her purest sigh, 

To grace the thrilling harmony ; 

And hallowed hands and harps are there, 
Pouring their sweets on beauty’s ear : 
E’en Cana’s chiefs and princes all, 

Have mingled in that festive hall ; 
Where virtue, wealth and rank combine, 
In brightest rays to warm and shine! 


But comes there one to bless that scene, 

Pure, spotless, holy, meek, serene— 

Whose presence sanctifies the place, 

And lends to earth celestial grace, 

Whose look gives joy to those who share, 

Such sinless mirth, such love sincere ; 

And sure that feast must splendid shine, 

When Jesus makes its rites divine! 
WILFRED. 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ORACE WALPOLE prefixed a motto 

to a part of his memoirs, intimating that 

to be a good historian one should not be of 
any religion, of any country, of any profession, 
or of any party. This is true so far only that 
a historian must not be blinded by his national, 
religious, professional or party feelings, in his 
estimate of the events and characters which 
he records ; but we should say that the person 
who could sit down to write a history totally 


devoid of all such feelings, must be a mere 
milk-and-water vegetating imbecile, “good,” 
in common parlance, “for neither kith, king 
nor country,”’ and that his history would be a 
type of himself. No, the man who would 
write an enduring history of any people, must 
be one of themselves, in heart and soul. No 
nation should be condemned unheard, on the 
statements of a stranger, who understood not 
their religion, their laws or their feelings, re- 
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joiced not in their glory, and sympathised not ) Dr. Lingard to write that of England. Calm, 


in their sufferings. Of all nations the English 
have the best right to the benefit of a princi- 
ple which they themselves extend to the great- 
est malefactors; and therefore he who would 
aspire to be their historian should be an En- 
glishman and a Christian; and for the same 
reason that he should be an Englishman and a 
Christian, we think that he ought to be a Ca- 
tholic; that he might understand and do jus- 
tice to the feelings and motives and conduct 
of the majority of those whose annals he re- 
cords: for authentic English history com- 
mences with the Christian era, whereas Pro- 
testantism has been established scarcely three 
centuries in these realms, and even during 
those three centuries the principal relations 
of England, in peace and war, have been with 
Catholic countries. Another reason why he 
who would seek permanent fame as the his- 
torian of England should be a Catholic, is, 
that as the Protestantism of these realms will 
in all probability have followed, ere the close 
of the present century, in the wake of the 
many other forms of error which have in every 
age risen for a time to disturb the repose of 
the Church, and then have passed away and 
been forgotten ; no writer of Protestant prin- 
ciples can hope to survive the fall of those 
principles, and maintain his popularity through 
Catholic ages. This was an element of im- 
mortality which Hume miscalculated, when 
in the pride of human vanity he thought that 
his compilation would survive Christianity, 
and apologised for introducing an account of 
the Catholic religion, by saying, that “history 
addresses itself to a more distant posterity 
than will ever be reached by a local and tem- 
porary theology ; and the characters of sects 
may be studied when their controversies shall 
be totally forgotten.”* Were he alive now 
he would see that his history is not likely to 
address itself to a more distant generation 
than the present, and that both it and the local 
and temporary theology, of which it has been 
considered so powerful an auxiliary, will be 
soon “totally forgotten.” 

Never did any one sit down better qualified 
to write the history of any country than did 


* History of Great Britain under the House of 
Stuart, Ist ed. vol. i, p. 25. 


good-tempered and deliberative, no trace of 
haste, ill-nature or thoughtlessness can be 
discovered in his writings. Acquainted with 
the innumerable religious absurdities which 
had in every age exhibited themselves under 
one name or another, for which thousands had 
been ready to battle, but of which, when the 
first fervor of fanaticism subsided, they were 
heartily ashamed, and with the many dogmas 
in which truth was separated from error by 
such slight and almost imperceptible distinc- 
tions, that without the aid of authority many 
wise men would be puzzled to say where the 
one ended and the other began, and knowing 
that in most cases error arose from an igno- 
rant and misguided zeal for the truth—for few 
men would deliberately turn from the path 
which they believed would lead to salvation— 
he could look upon all the phantasies which 
had swarmed in England with the mild charity 
of a Christian—for “ charity is” ever “‘accord- 
ing to knowledge ’—not with the baleful and 
withering sneer of a sceptic, or the narrow 
bigotry and hate of a sectary. United with a 
Church that knew no limit in space or dura- 
tion, he could not, like the disciple of a “local 
and temporary theology,” suffer his mind to 
be embittered by any feeling of humiliation, 
because the members of that Church in this 
particular corner of the globe were for a while 
suffering a severe probation ; and viewing the 
fanatical outbreaks of her opponents as tor- 
nadoes to warn her servants that they must 
not sleep upon their posts, he could feel no 
more reason to misrepresent their fury than a 
mariner could to libel the elements in his log- 
book. Hence in his history you find no sect 
maligned or misrepresented; no doctrines, or 
motives, or conduct imputed which they would 
repudiate; and hence you find no Protestant 
out of the pale of the Establishment com- 
plaining of his truthfulness, impartiality or 
justice. Knowing fully the limits of the tem- 
poral, as well as of the spiritual rights of the 
pontiff, and the distinction between his tem- 
poral and spiritual character, and how little 
the Church was accountable for the errors of 
the man or the prince, he could not hesitate 
to tell the whole truth, where a writer of less 
learning would be more scrupulous. Know- 
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ing also that there is no real connexion—what- 


ever some people may think to the contrary 


—between the truth of Catholic doctrines 
and the misconduct of professed Catholics, 
unless of course that conduct be the conse- 
quence of believing in those doctrines, he 


could have no motive for concealing, denying 
or justifying the faults or crimes of real or 


nominal Catholics. He was also free from 
that greatest of literary foibles, and worst 
bane of a historian—a system of philosophy ; 
that is to say, a certain number of proposi- 
tions—no matter what—concerning human 


society, with which, like the classic tyrant of 


antiquity, he is to size every transaction. 
Nothing can be more ruinous to the fidelity 
of history than the indulgence of this fancy, 
as, instead of waiting to evolve’ his princi- 
ples from a clear view of a long train of events, 
the philosophic historian, for that is the name, 
perverts and colors his facts to make them 


coincide with his theory, and acts just as if 


nations were made merely to elucidate the 
fantasies of literary speculators. It may be 
said, that if a man have a strong mind he 
cannot be guilty of such trifling; but the fact 
of his setting out to write history in accord- 
ance with a theory is a proof of weakness or 
knavery. He regards his theory as of more 
importance than any history, and cannot im- 
partially set down events which plainly refute 
or contradict that theory. It is not in human 
nature to do it, and no man has yet done it. 
In every department of life the disposition, 
not arising from improper motives, to deter- 
mine off-hand and in general terms the nature 
and character of things, in themselves obscure, 
intricate and complicated, is evidence of a 
weak, inexperienced and self-sufficient mind. 
Thus you see young presumptuous lawyers 
resolving every case by the standard of cer- 
tain general principles, omitting from their 
consideration some apparently unimportant 
circumstances, which, however, take it alto- 
gether out of the operation of those principles, 
and which, when barely mentioned by some 
quiet unpretending counsel, turn them and 
their client out of court. Thus young phy- 
sicians, flushed with the latest theories, with- 
out waiting patiently to consider all the symp- 
toms of a disease, determine its character off- 


hand, prescribe some favorite nostrum, hold 
a post-mortem examination, and learn caution. 
Thus young men generally, on hearing the 
details of any transaction, characterize it at 
once, and in general terms; but old men re- 
view all the facts more deliberately, consider 
what can be said on every side, hesitate to 
pronounce categorically upon it, and if called 
upon to act, merely do whatever the occasion 
requires of them. And thus, finally, men of 
weak judgments, a little learning, little expe- 
rience, some conceit and a turn for speculation 
or day-dreaming, write history, resolved to 
make every transaction quadrate with their 
notions of “the eternal fitness of things,” 
viewing every fact in the light most congenial 
with their fancies, and deciding dogmatically, 
and in general terms, the character of every 
transaction, and the good and bad qualities, 
the virtues and vices, the motives and objects 
of every person. But a man of sound judg- 
ment, immense learning, great sagacity, ex- 
tensive experience of men and things, good 
common sense, and a practical turn of mind, 
is a slave to no theory, views every fact in 
every light without a previous predilection 
for any,—reflects how doubtful and unsatis- 
factory is the evidence of every event in past 
times,—how little any one can now really 
know about it,—how much its real character 
may be concealed, obscured, exaggerated,— 
how he must depend on the honesty and dis- 
crimination of those who wrote the original 
accounts,—how fallible is every mind, and 
that even the honestest men will mention 
those features only which appear to them im- 
portant, and will omit those which to other 
men, in other times, are of far greater import- 
ance,—how limited must his knowledge be 
of the secret springs of other men’s actions, 
and particularly of those who died ages be- 
fore he was born, recollects how many events 
which for generations were deemed glorious 
or criminal, have appeared in quite a different 
light on the discovery of fuller evidence,— 
considers that in every human transaction 
good and evil are so intimately blended, that 
it is impossible to characterize it correctly in 
general terms, and that in every such transac- 
tion there are so many contradictory and coun- 
teracting circumstances, that no general ex- 
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pression will fully and accurately explain and 
comprise all,—and concludes that his only 
proper course is to content himself with a 
plain statement of all the facts, and leave 
generalizations and theories to those who need 
them. This Dr. Lingard did, and this is one 
of the greatest excellencies and beauties of 
his work. As you read it, you are not pes- 
tered with any whims or fantasies of the 
writer; you feel that you are reading what a 
man of great research and sound judgment 
believed to be the real facts, and had no mo- 
tive to misrepresent one way or another; and, 
in short, you are satisfied that it is history. 
This deviation from the former popular 
practice of viewing history as ‘philosophy 
teaching by” such examples as it thought 
proper to select, was a bold and novel step on 
the part of Dr. Lingard. That practice was 
the last remnant of the old system of philoso- 
phy, which, instead of collecting facts and in- 
ducting the proper consequences from them, 
first set up theories, and then cast about for 
facts to support them, and of course rejected 
all that did not confirm or elucidate them. 
This beginning at the wrong end was the 
principal cause why natural philosophy re- 
mained stationary for so many ages, while so 
many bright intellects were engaged in starting 
and solving theoretical quiddities—not more 
useful, and certainly far less amusing than 
Chinese puzzles—until its folly was exposed 
by Lord Bacon, who promulgated the value 
of induction, and for that exercise of com- 
mon sense or genius, is sure to attain im- 
mortality. But though the silliness of the 
practice was obvious enough, and it had been 
long exploded from the field of natural philo- 
sophy, yet Dr. Lingard was the first who had 
the courage to scout it from the composition 
of history, and to do for that school of moral 
and political science what Bacon had done for 
that of natural philosophy. He of course, like 
other innovators on old usages, was assailed 


Lingard in this particular, and the tempta- 
tions which the former practice held out to 
embellish and popularise his subject, the more 
we admire the soundness of his judgment— 
the originality of his views—and that confi- 
dence in his own powers, and in the sterling 
value of his materials, which enabled him to 
depart from the beaten track, and write the 
history of his country as it ought to be written. 

One quality which Dr. Lingard possessed 
in an eminent degree above all who had ever 
attempted to write the history of England, 
was common sense to see the real insignifi- 
cance for all modern practical purposes of all 
past events. What principle in science, poli- 
tics, morals or religion can be now determined 
or affected by the conduct of any human being 
in the first seventeen centuries of the Chris- 
tian era? Of what earthly consequence was 
it to him, or any other man of sense, whether 
the bull of Adrian, transferring Ireland to 
Henry II, was forged or genuine; whether 
Richard II died at Pomfret or at Stirling; 
whether it was he or some one like him that 
was exhibited at St. Paul’s; how many men 
were engaged at Flodden; at what particular 
moment “ gospel light flashed from Boleyn’s 
eyes ;”’ how many years, months and minutes, 
she continued “chaste as the icicle on Dian’s 
temple ;” whether the Protestant or the Catholic 
persecutions were the more cold-blooded, re- 
lentless and savage ; whether, and how long, 
Elizabeth lived a maid; whether Cromwell 
was a hypocrite, Vane a fanatic, Monk a 
scoundrel, and Charles I a saint and a martyr. 
These questions, and a thousand others, though 
very good subjects for the declamations of 
schoolboys, have not now the slightest inter- 
est for men; and though it had been at one 
time a good argument against the Catholic 
claims, to say that Mary burned heretics, that 
Guy Fawkes was a determined villain, that 
popes in ancient times claimed the right of 


-deposing princes, and that James II was 


from various quarters, “but he soon triumphed ) frightened by Dutch troops out of England 


over all opposition, and secured his fame more 
effectually and permanently, by thus bursting 
through ancient trammels than if he had 
rested it on irrational prejudices in behalf of 
an absurd, though long-established system. 
The more we consider the conduct of Dr. 


for attempting to “subvert the fundamental 
laws,”’—yet before Dr. Lingard began to write, 
such rhodomontade was confined to old ladies’ 


coteries and country pulpits. He therefore 


had no motive—religious, political, or specu- 
lative—to misrepresent any transaction; and 
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he accordingly gave the real authentic version 
of every event, without looking to any object 
but the elucidation of truth, and with such 
thorough freedom from every species of par- 
tiality, that English critics, accustomed to the 
former style of writing history, could scarcely 
believe their own senses, when they saw a 
book in which ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” was set before 
them. It is amusing to read the early criti- 
cisms on him. Never were there stronger 
illustrations of the dispositions of the men 
who 


‘¢ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” 


Every effort of human ingenuity was put forth 
to express censure, when not an error or mis- 
representation could be pointed out,—to create 
a general belief of his partiality and inaccu- 
racy, without mentioning one tangible ground 
for shaking his credit,—to raise a prejudice 
against him on account merely of his being a 
Catholic and a priest,—and to make even his 
very impartiality a source of imputation.* 
Dr. Lingard’s learning and research are so 


well known and universally celebrated, that ) 


it is unnecessary to dilate upon them. To 
think even of comparing him with any of his 
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that in justice to him as well as to our readers, 
we transfer the greater part of that preface to 
our pages. 
no pains in consulting the most ancient his- 
torians, and comparing their narratives with 
such authentic documents as are known to 
exist ;” that he had been careful «to exclude 
nothing which appeared to him important in 
its consequences, or illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the times ;”’ and that it was the duty of 
the historian not to confine himself to a barren 
recital of facts, but also “to trace the silent 
progress of nations from barbarism to refine- 
ment, and to mark their successive improve- 
ments in the arts of legislation and govern- 
ment ;” but at the same time to keep a steady 
rein on the imagination, and not to “write a 
romance in the place of a history ;” he pro- 
ceeded thus: ‘‘Guided by these principles, 
the author of the present work has endeavored 
to point out to the attention of his readers 
whatever he could discover of importance in 
the manners, polity, and institutions of our 
ancestors ;” and particularly “considered it 
a duty to study the genius and manners of” 
the Saxons; ‘‘and to describe with accuracy 
their ranks and services, their courts of law 
and judicial proceedings, their system of gov- 
ernment and spirit of legislation ;” of the im- 


predecessors would be doing him an injustice, provements introduced by the Normans, « the 


of the grossness of which no one can have an { 
adequate conception who has not contrasted } 


his history with their compilations. 
At the time when Dr. Lingard began to 
write, the people were thoroughly sick of war, 


most important are carefully detailed in the 
following pages, together with the causes 
which in the course of a few reigns served to 
render the sovereign dependent on the bounty 
of his vassals, and led to the introduction of 


and were turning attention, more than they ‘ the representatives of the people into the great 


had ever before done, to the arts and privi- ( 


( council of the nation. The distinction of the 


leges of peace, to commerce, manufactures, ( three estates, their forms and constitution, 
science, literature, political economy, pen and the successive steps by which the House 


mentary reform, religious liberty, &c. 


of Commons continued to rise in dignity and 


and to every thing in the history of the coun- | consequence, cannot fail to interest the cu- 
try tending to elucidate them; and he was (riosity of the reader; and each reign in the 


consequently induced to pay more attention 
to matters of this nature than any former his- 
torian. 


both to these matters and the whole scope and 


latter part of this period will offer to his atten- 
tion some valuable improvement in the laws, 


In his preface to the first edition, ) in the administration of justice, or in the in- 
he himself expressed his views, with regard ( ternal polity of the kingdom. 


It may perhaps 
be thought a recommendation to this work, 


execution of his work, so lucidly and briefly, / that it was in the first instance composed 


*See, for instance, Quarterly Review, vol. 
xlvi, p. 6, &e. 


without any reference to modern historians. 
The author religiously confined his researches 
to the original, and, whenever it was possible, 


After stating that he had “spared , 
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to contemporary writers. 


most important occurrences in our history.” 


The public had a guarantee in Dr. Lingard’s 
previously established character, that the ex- 
pectations thus created, would be fully realised. 
His history of the Anglo-Saxon Church had 
proved him to be a profound Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, a patient and judicious investigator 
of early events and records, and a truthful, 
accurate, and impartial historian; while his 
researches for the composition of that work 
had laid the foundation for the proper appre- 
hension and elucidation of the subsequent 
portion of the annals of his country. His 
reply to Dr. Marsh, and other religious tracts, 


had proved him to be an acute, learned and 
temperate theologian ; and confirmed the pub- 
lic impression of his fairness, fidelity and ac- 
curacy in the statements of facts and doctrines. 
The favorable anticipations thus produced in 
regard to his forthcoming history, and the ex- 
pectations created by the preface were more 
than realised by the execution of that work. 
The best proof of this fact is to be found in 
the successful reception which it met from 
the public. In 1819 the first three volumes 
appeared, bringing down the history to the close 
of the reign of Henry VII; in 1820 the fourth 
followed, bringing it to the accession of Mary ; 
in 1823 the fifth appeared; in 1825 the sixth; 
in 1829 the seventh; and in 1830 the eighth 
and last, all in quarto. Though there was 
not at the time of its publication one Catholic 
periodical or newspaper in Great Britain ; 
though all the press, even that portion which 
favored emancipation on political grounds, 
was hostile to Catholicism as a creed, and in- 
clined to abuse every work that did not ma- 
lign it; and the adherents of the Established 
Church spared no effort to decry “the Catho- 
lic priest’s history ;” yet so unbiassed and un- 
answerable were its statements, and such were 
in general its sterling merits, that every 
learned and impartial enquirer after truth, 


This resolution 
rendered his task more laborious; but it ren- 
dered it also more satisfactory. It preserved 
him from imbibing the prejudices or copying 
the mistakes of others; it left him to the un- 
biassed exercise of his own judgment; and it 
has enabled him to place in a new, and he 
trusts a more interesting light some of the 


hailed it as the greatest historical acquisition 
which had ever issued from the English press ; 
and a second and third edition, both in octavo, 
were sold off within six years after the comple- 
tion of the entire work. Two editions of a 
French translation of it have appeared in 
France ; the first completed by the Baron de 
Roujoux, the second begun by him and con- 
tinued by M. de Mailes. The fourth English 
edition appeared in thirteen octavo volumes, 
at different intervals, from 1837 to 1839, price 
£3 5s. Hume’s history is to be bought for 
16s or 18s. These details prove conclusively 
how highly Dr. Lingard’s work is practically 
appreciated by the reading public; two edi- 
tions in French, and four English, having 
been published in less than twenty years, the 
latter at something more than three guineas 
a copy, while Hume is to be had for one-third 
or one-fourth of the money, and is going se- 
cond-hand to the cheesemongers! ! ! 

Until Dr. Lingard thus demonstrated the 
possibility of superseding Hume, no one had 
thought of writing a history of that portion of 
the annals of England treated of by him; but 
the extraordinary success which attended Dr. 
Lingard’s efforts, induced others to follow in 
the same track. From 1823 to 1829, Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner published ten volumes, comprising 
the history of England from the earliest times 
to the close of Elizabeth’s reign. In these vol- 
umes Mr. Turner exhibited great research and 
erudition, but want of taste, skill, impartiality 
and judgment. A second edition has been 
called for of that part only which embraces 
the history of the middle ages. In 1830, Sir 
James Mackintosh commenced a history of 
England in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, but 
died before he completed the third volume. 
The work was continued to the ninth volume 
by Mr. Wallace, the writer of the excellent 
Life of George IV, in that Cyclopedia; the 
style of which has been much admired for its 
resemblance to that of Tacitus. Upon his 
death, in 1840, it was taken up by Mr. Robert 
Bell, the elegant and accomplished writer of 
the Lives of the Poets, and the History of Rus- 
sia, in the same Cyclopedia, and completed 
in another volume, bringing the history down 
to the accession of George III. As no one 
thinks of instituting a comparison between 
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second-hand from other compilers; nor, like 
many of his brethren, retailed to us the vapid 
dregs of repeated transfusions from the pri- 
mary sources of information. To borrow his 
own metaphor, he has not drawn from the 
troubled stream, but drank from the fountain- 
head. His narrative has, accordingly, a fresh- 
ness of character, a stamp of originality not 
to be found in any general history of England 
in common use. His diligent perusal and 
study of our ancient historians, his critical 
examination of their works, his careful and 
judicious comparison of their statements, where 
they differ, have enabled Dr. Lingard to ex- 


this history and Dr. Lingard’s, we should be 
acting a needlessly invidious part by dwelling 
on its defects, particularly as its tone is liberal 
and its spirit tolerably impartial. 

It is unnecessary to state that the merits 
which have secured to Dr. Lingard his present 
great pre-eminence, in spite of all the preju- 
dices and opposition with which he had to 
contend, must have been of the highest order. 
As our testimony in his favor may be liable 
to the charge of partiality, we shall place 
before our readers a few extracts from periodi- 
cals which were determinedly hostile to him. 
The Edinburgh Review commenced an article— 
the tenor of which went to show that “implicit 
credit ” was not to be placed in Dr. Lingard’s 
narrative when religious partialities might in- 
tervene—with the following admission of his 
merits. After alluding to his former works, 
and saying that this would not detract from 
the reputation which they had acquired for 
him,—that the success it had already obtained 
was a proof at once of its merits, and the good 
taste and judgment of the public,—and that 
it had “deservedly placed him among the 
most eminent of our English historians,”— 
the reviewer added: “Dr. Lingard’s book is 
the fruit of great industry, learning, and acute- 
ness, directed by no ordinary talents. It is 
written in a clear and agreeable manner. His 
periods are poised and musical in their ca- 
dence, with a variety in their structure that 
pleases without palling on the ear. His style 































scure, to shew the connection between events 
that appeared before disjointed, and to make 
many silent corrections in our history, which 
are not the less valuable because they are not 
ostentatiously obtruded on our notice, and may 
therefore pass unobserved by the more care- 
less of his readers. To one desirous of mak- 
ing a study, and not a mere amusement, of the 
history of his country, we know no general 
history of England that we should sooner re- 
commend than the work before us. In the 
multitude of authorities to which it appeals, 
and in the exactness of its references, it will 
bear a comparison with the productions of 
Robertson and Gibbon. It is needless to re- 
mark, that without these aids to the reader, 
without these salutary restraints on the author, 
a work professing to be historical, though it 


plain many transactions that were before ob- < 


is nervous and concise, and never enfeebled 
by useless epithets, or encumbered with re- 
dundant unmeaning phrases. If it be defi- 
cient in that happy negligence and apparent 
ease of expression—if it want ‘those careless 
inimitable beauties’ which, in Hume, excited 
the despair and admiration of Gibbon—there 
is no other modern history with which it may 
not challenge a comparison. The narrative 
of Dr. Lingard has the perspicuity of Robert- 
son with more freedom and fancy. His dic- 
tion has the ornament of Gibbon, without his 
affectation and obscurity. It would be unjust, 
however, to Dr. Lingard, to confine our praise 
of his work to its style and diction; he pos- 
sesses what he claims, the rare merit of hav- 
ing collected his materials from original his- 
torians and records. He has not copied at 
Vou. 1.—No. 10. 





may divert the idle, and gratify the preju- 
diced, is not more deserving of credit than 
the romance of Waverly or Ivanhoe. To the 
merits of diligence, learning, and critical 
acuteness, Dr. Lingard adds a talent for nar- 
ration which we rarely find in authors distin- 
guished for antiquarian research. His selec- 
tion of materials from the voluminous works 
he has consulted, has been made with judg- 
ment and arranged with skill. His narrative 
is clear, full and unembarrassed. If there be 
any fault in the composition of the work, it is 
that the story flows in too equable a stream. 
There are no pauses to arrest the attention or 
to provoke the reflections of his readers. We 
are carried on smoothly and insensibly, with- 
out stopping to consider what is interesting 
or curious on our way, and reach the end of 
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our journey with a faint and vague recollec- | and the charge of partiality is raised on those 
tion of the objects we have passed. Revolu- ) questions only because Dr. Lingard pursued 
tions, the most important, glide before us, the same course with regard to them which 
without any anticipation of their approach, ) he pursued with regard to all other questions— 
notice of their arrival, or retrospective view ) stated the exact truth, without fear or favor; 
of their effect. But it must not be inferred | and as he consequently contradicted the no- 
from these remarks that Dr. Lingard has con- tions that had been propagated for centuries 
fined himself to a mere recital of events, by Protestant writers, he was denounced as 
without comment or observation, or that he is ) prejudiced, bigoted, partial, and unworthy of 
an indifferent spectator of the progress of so- \ credit, where the character or interests of the 
ciety and manners. Availing himself of the ) Church lay at stake. These charges are made 
information accumulated in the last two cen- ! almost exclusively with reference to that part 

| 

) 

) 





turies, and profiting by the labors and re-) of his work which comprises the history of 
searches of his predecessors, he has, on the / the Reformation, from Henry VIII to Eliza- 
contrary, interwoven in his narrative, many | beth. The other parts are universally ad- 
valuable episodes on the character, customs, ) mitted to be entitled to the praise of “rigor- 
and institutions of our forefathers; and on the } ous impartiality ;” and we have no doubt that 
important alterations successively effected in) that part also is equally entitled to it. We 
their laws and constitution, in their judicato-( have often heard Catholics, of whose good 
ries, ecclesiastical and civil, and in their ad- sense we had the highest opinion, say that 
ministration, military and financial. On all ) they considered Dr. Lingard too impartial ; 
these subjects we find much minute and cu- ) that if they did not know beforehand that he 
rious information in his history.”* The re- was a priest, they could not say from his book 
viewer then proceeds to comment on Dr. Lin- \ what were his opinions ; that it was a pleasure 
gard for his contempt of ‘the philosophy of ) now and then to see the pretensions and ab- 
romance,” to praise Hume, and to question ‘ surdities of Protestantism well exposed and 
Dr. Lingard’s accuracy with regard to some ) castigated ; but that he never indulged them 
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occurrences in the Anglo-Saxon epoch. A 
writer in another number of the same periodi- 
cal says, “The merits of Dr. Lingard are of 
a high class. fle generally discusses contro- 
verted facts with candor (except on one sub- 
ject), acuteness, and perspicuity. He selects, 
in general, judiciously, arranges naturally, 
relates without prolixity or confusion.” ‘We 
sincerely congratulate our author, as well as 
the public, on the manifest signs of increased 
candor and impartiality which distinguish his 
three quarto volumes on the reigns of the four 
Stuarts in England, especially the two latter ;” 
and closes with a compliment for the “ rigor- 
ous impartiality which he uniformly displays 
on political questions, and which stand in a 


singular contrast with the bias he at one time, | 


at least, used to manifest for the interests of 
his Church.”+ This “rigorous impartiality ” 
on every question in which religious feelings 
do not interpose, is admitted on all sides ;t{ 


* Vol. xlii, pp. 1, 2, 3, &e. ¢ Vol. liii, p. 15. 


¢See North American Review, vol. xxxvii, 
pp. 179—80, &e. 


- 


in such a harmless propensity, but contented 
himself with a simple narrative of facts, with- 
out seeming to care much as to their results ; 
and that they could not understand how any 
one could charge him with being a partial or 
prejudiced historian. The same impression 
is generally produced upon the minds of all 
unbiassed readers, and no one complains who 
has not reason to lament the refutation of some 
long cherished prejudices. When his history 
first appeared, another charge was trumped 
up against him—that he had strong prejudices 
as an Englishman, and did not do justice to 
the merits of Scotchmen and Welshmen; but 
its futility was soon exposed, and it is now 
never mentioned except when pressed into 
service by some zealous antiquarian, to aid 
his views of some remote transaction, for the 
determination of which he considers an ap- 
peal to the national feelings of his readers 
more important than an appeal to evidence 
and authority. With these two exceptions 
the claim of rigorous impartiality is univer- 
sally admitted ; and that these two exceptions 
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are totally unfounded, we shall prove from (defend the original position. We know not 
the answers supplied by Dr. Lingard in the ba single point of importance on which the as- 
present edition. ( sailants succeeded ; while those on which they 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the ) were triumphantly discomfited are almost in- 


labor bestowed on the revisal of this edition.* ?numerable. In each successive edition the 


From the appearance of the first volume of ) result of these attacks, examinations and de- 
| Semean, appeared in the form of notes, or as 


the first edition, in 1819, the author had been 
assailed in every imaginable form on every ) new matter in the body of the text. Three 
point on which it was thought that he had at- times had the work passed through this emend- 
tempted to mislead, or had fallen into error. | ing and defensive process before the present 


Hence it was necessary to go carefully through edition was commenced; which we may with 


every charge, to examine the authorities on‘ safety say, considering the critical ordeals 


) 
which it was founded; where an error had ) through which its predecessors had thus gone, 
been committed, to admit it; where not, to } is the best, most accurate, impartial, and un- 
assailable history of any country that the 


world has yet seen. 





* Thirteen volumes, 8vo. London, 1837, ’39. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


FAREWELL TO ST. JOSEPH’S. 


BY MISS SPEARMAN. 


O’er gems of knowledge treasured up. 
Farewell! thou fount of sacred lore, 
From whence we’ve drawn the chasten’d store. 


BriGut is our vale this festive morn, 
Our hall with joy now loudly rings: 
Fond hope upon the light breeze borne, 
Breathes tales of bliss that vict’ry brings. 
Let every eye with gladness beam ! 
On every face be hope’s bright gleam! 


And here religion’s radiant star, 

Shines brightest o’er the home of youth; 
Its brilliant light is seen afar— 
Lov’d parents, cherish’d friends are seen, A beacon to the port of truth. 

Now hastening to our valley home, We will not say farewell to thee, 
To share this happy festive scene, Thou star of life’s tempestuous sea! 

With love, with fondest hope they’ve come. 
Let music’s sweetest strains resound, 
While all our hearts with joy abound. 


With grateful hearts, our mother dear, 
For thy untiring care, thy love, 

We shed for thee the parting tear, 
And erave for thee a boon above. 

Farewell! be thine no earthly gem, 

But blossoms from pure virtue’s stem. 


Our lovely vale is robed in green 
Of varied tints and brightest hue ; 
Her rills, her flowers have never been 
So clear, so bright,—her sky so blue. 
Ah! gladly would we linger still, 
To sport beside thy sparkling rill. 


Loved sisters, guardians of our youth, 
We owe to you our richest spoil : 
The path to science and to truth, 
You’ve smoothed by your unceasing toil. 
Farewell! the sun of life must set, 
2 E’er all your kindness we forget. 


Here have we climb’d the rugged height,— 
Here frequent quaffed the golden cup; 
Here science sheds a halo bright, 

















— 
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The magic wand of friendship too, 
Has thrown o’er us its wonted spell ; 
Endeared companions, classmates, you 
Enshrined, will in this bosom dwell. 
Farewell! may fairest, sweetest flowers 
E’er strew your path and deck your bow’rs. 





Farewell, St. Joseph’s lovely vale ! 

Ah! sad we leave this home of bliss, 
Though other scenes and friends we hail, 
Ne’er shall we meet a spot like this. 
Farewell! farewell, our cherish’d home! 

We'll love thee still, where’er we roam. 


a 


Translated from the French. 


THE LILY OF 


CHAPTER I. 
The Foundling. 


URING the crusades or holy wars, the 

Christians of the west hastened in dense 
phalanxes to rescue the tomb of the Saviour, 
and deliver Palestine from the followers of 
Mahomet. Already had thousands of brave 
knights enlisted under the banner of Jesus 
Christ, and burning with the noble desire of 
wresting from the yoke of infidels a country 
that had been hallowed by the presence of 
our Divine Redeemer, settled their temporal 
affairs, forgot their private quarrels, and de- 
clared themselves the avengers of their op- 
pressed and suffering brethren. Those wars 
although they did not answer the expectations 


THE VALLEY. 


At the foot of this mountain was built in 
the course of time the beautiful city of Ribeau- 
villé, so celebrated at the present day for its 
exquisite wines and excellent manufactures. 
Like all the cities of the middle ages, its 
streets are narrow, and its dwellings unpre- 
tending, but the agreeable character of the 
inhabitants, their habits of industry and re- 
spect for religion, render it a pleasant residence 
and recommend it especially to the notice of 
strangers. 

On going out of the principal gate of the 
city, the traveller looks with enraptured eye 
upon a charming valley, through which winds 
the road leading to St. Marie aux Mines, and 
thence through Lorraine to Nancy and Paris. 
An avenue of poplar and horse-chesnut trees 


which had been formed of them, were, how- leads to the ruins of an ancient pilgrimage, 
ever, productive of good effect which history / formerly much frequented and known under 


has attested. Each province participated in 
the general movement produced by the voice 
of a simple hermit, who knew how to enkin- 
dle a holy zeal in those intrepid warriors, 
whose swords, but lately stained with the 
blood of their rivals, were now to be raised 


the name of Our Lady of Dusenbach. An 
Alsacian nobleman who had committed a hein- 
ous crime, stung by remorse, erected in that 
solitude a calvary whither he often repaired 
to meditate on the fleeting joys of this life, 
and seek in those pious entertainments with 


= 
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only against the blasphemers of Christianity. God a remedy for the anguish of bis soul. 
Among the noble families of Alsace whose ‘| The fitness of this place to serious reflections 
illustrious sons took up arms at that period, / on eternity, suggested to a virtuous anchorite 
history dwells more particularly on that of the \ the thought of building there a cell; and it 
valiant and powerful counts of Ribeaupierre. ) was in this spot that the holy man, absorbed 
The manor of these brave knights still re- (in the contemplation of the great truths of re- 
mains, upon the summit of a mountain; its ligion, attained a high degree of perfection. 
majestic ruins cover a soil once celebrated for (He became the oracle of the country, the 
glorious feats of arms, and the neighboring echo ‘ friend of the poor, with whom he was ever 
seems still to repeat the names of those intrepid / ready to divide his frugal repast, the comforter 
men, at one time objects of terror, at another ‘of the afflicted, the protector of the widow 


angels of peace for the country round. and the orphan. He was another Elias, the 
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only witnesses of whose virtues were the 
rocks and trees of the solitude; he lamented 
the folly of so many wretched men, who, 
abandoning the path of true happiness, be- 
come the slaves of sin, and madly pursue the 
way of vice, ‘* whose end is perdition.” The 
friend of the sinner, he detested sin; the 
scourge of vice, he nevertheless received with 
charity and tender compassion all those who 
sought his assistance in the tribunal of pen- 
ance. While the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring villages were reposing during the night 
from their fatigues, often would the pious Ro- 
dolph, for that was his name, make the cav- 
erns of the rocks re-echo with his sacred can- 
ticles, singing the praises of God, whom he 
loved with all the ardor of sincere affection. 

Already had a crowd of vassals assembled 
in the court of the castle of Ribeaupierre; al- 
ready had the warlike trumpet sounded from 
the height of the battlements, when Count 
Egenolfe withdrew from his brave soldiers, to 
bid farewell to Rodolph. Dressed in a sim- 
ple coat of mail, unaccompanied, he descend- 
ed a steep path, followed the windings of 
the mountain, and with a pensive air, ap- 
proached the cell of the hermit. It was 
eight o’clock in the morning. The sun 
having already performed part of his daily 
round, darted beams of purple and of gold over 
the silent valley. The month of May had 
clothed that beautiful and fertile country with 
all the loveliness of spring. The verdant fir 
tree seemed to vie with the young leaves of 
the beach ; the shrubbery breathed a new life; 
each plant added something to the imposing 
spectacle of the re-animation of nature. 

Egenolfe paid little attention to the charm- 
ing scene which surrounded him; thoughts of 
a more serious nature agitated his soul. He 
was surprised upon approaching the hermit- 
age, to hear the cries of an infant. He ad- 
vances a little, and perceives through the half 
open door, the hermit holding a tender child, 
and endeavoring to quiet its piercing cries. 
Impatient to solve this enigma he opens the 
door and advances to the anchoret. 

“What do I see, father?” cried he, without 
even saluting him; ‘ what brought this child 
into your dwelling?” 


the hermit, raising his eyes, suffused with 
tears, to heaven, “the Lord hath sent you into 
my solitude. Doubtless you are surprised to 
see an infant in my arms. This innocent 
little being was placed at my door before day- 
light, and... ” 

‘Oh heaven!” exclaimed Egenolfe, « what 
mother so unnatural as to expose this little 
creature ?” 

‘<I do not know her; but since heaven has 
sent it, I will take care of it.” 

Ts it a girl or a boy?” 

“It is a girl.” 

** And what will you do with her in this 
solitude? You cannot raise her. I will take 
charge of her and carry her to my wife. She 
will thus have something to interest her dur- 
ing my absence, which will console her a little 
for my departure.” 

‘** Had you not been willing to take charge 
of the child I would have carried it to the 
farmer of the Templars of Burgheim; he isa 
very charitable man and would have brought 
up this little child, and given her a good Chris- 
tian education.” 

“<I am delighted to find this opportunity of 
performing a good work which will draw 
down the benediction of heaven on me and 
my soldiers, when engaged in the holy war 
in distant lands. It is sweet to do good to 
our fellow creatures.” 

«Your words move my heart, dear count; 
and you may add, that in adopting an orphan 
child, you accomplish a work doubly merito- 
It is the most noble use you can make 
of your riches. This child will be indebted 
to you for every thing, and be assured her 
presence will be a source of graces for your 
illustrious house; for the Lord never leaves a 
charitable action unrecompensed. He has said 
in his gospel that whatever is done to one of 
the least of his brethren, is done to himself.” 


rious. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Hermit’s advice. 


EcENoLFE then sat down on a block of 
wood, the seat of the venerable Rodolph, and 
taking the child in his arms, pressed it affec- 


«* You are welcome, noble count,” answered ) tionately to his heart. 
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«« What a beautiful child,” said he, looking life. Let that cross which appears on your 
attentively at the little girl; «what a pity it ) armor,—let that sacred standard which will 
would be to abandon her. My wife will con- be elevated in the midst of your armies, ex- 
sider herself happy in raising and res cite you to virtue and that true heroism which 
her; as we have no daughter, she will crown (religion sanctions. Sacred history tells us 
the desires of the countess, and my two sons ‘ of the Macchabees, who in battle evinced the 
will lose nothing by it. Father,” said he to ( courage of lions, without ceasing to be the 
the hermit, «« has she been baptized ?” most valiant defenders of the law of God. Ter- 

«I do not know, but we will baptize her (rible in the moment of battle they resumed 
conditionally.” | the mildness of the lamb after the conflict was 

«< And what name shall we give her?” over; covered with dust and wounds they 

«‘Let us place her under the protection of ‘ went to bow down their heads, crowned with 
the queen of heaven; we will call her Mary.” ) victory, before the God of hosts, in whose 

*« Very well, that will please my wife, who ( name they had fought. The new law presents 
has ever said that if she should give birth to ) us with innumerable heroes, of whom I will 
a daughter, she would consecrate her to Mary. ( only mention St. Maurice. He was the most 
Our venerable chaplain shall baptize her im- ) faithful subject of his prince, and after having 
mediately on my return to the castle. But (athousand times braved death on the field of 
learn now, father, that I came here to bid you $ battle, he at length died a martyr of Jesus 
farewell, and to ask your advice, being on the ? Christ, for not wishing to obey the sacrile- 
point of setting out for the holy land. You ‘gious order to offer sacrifice to false gods. 
are well aware of the motives which have in- ) And in fact, dear count, these false divinities 
duced me to take the cross. Neither ambi- {still exist under other names. They are our 
tion nor a desire of distinguishing myself has ) passions, our vices and our unbridled propen- 
placed weapons in my hands; I go at the call of ( sities. ‘They also demand our homage, they 
religion and of my prince, but at thesame time, ) lead us to apostacy, they require from us the 
the very thought of the many dangers to which ( offering of incense, and if we are not inces- 
the Christian is exposed in the camp makes \ santly on our guard, they overthrow and re- 
me tremble. Be so kind as to instruct me (duce us to degrading servitude; these are 
how I may escape them without neglecting {the enemies that we must first overcome. 
the duties which that state imposes.” Bravery is only noble when sustained by re- 

** Have you purified your soul by the recep- { ligion; a barbarous courage is often more 
tion of the sacraments ?” fatal to its possessor than useful. Guard first 

*‘ Yes, father, I have endeavored to recon- 
cile myself with God, as far as human weak- 


against your passions and then you will combat 
the common enemy with more advantage. 
Those haughty Mussulmen will not perhaps 
be so difficult to conquer, as your own de- 
every other, noble count; every thing is not (fects. Before staining your sword in their 
permitted in it, as some erroneously imagine. ‘ blood, commence by laying the axe at the 


ness will permit.” 
A soldier of the cross, you ought to remember root of your passions, and then you will reap 


“The military life has its laws as well as 


for what cause you have taken up arms, and (a more glorious victory than that which you 
not to disgrace it by actions unworthy of a)could gain against the adversaries of the 
Christian. If you wish the Lord to bless ( Christian name.” 

your enterprises, avoid whatever might draw ) «I am convinced of the truth of your ad- 
upon you his anger. Above all be pious and ( vice, father; I promise to do every thing in 
practise virtue; take care of the property of ‘ my power to follow it; but I feel how difficult 
your neighbor; injure no one by hard or un- / it will be to do so in the midst of a licentious 
becoming words, avoid private quarrels, and { camp.” 

remember that valor does not exclude pa-) «I agree with you that it will be difficult 
tience, humility, and that amiable modesty ( to walk in the path of justice and moderation 
which becomes so well every condition in ‘ which religion prescribes ; it is not, however, 
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impossible. You will be sometimes stil ing a good action. In going this 
even laughed at by your companions in arms. > morning to visit the hermit Rodolph in his 
They will endeavor to seduce you; human ‘solitude, I found the good man holding this 
respect will join in the attack ; it will be ne- little child in his arms, which had been left at 
cessary for you to do like the chiens in order ( his door. I shall adopt the child, since those 
not to be singular: and this it is which causes > ‘to whom nature had given her, has abandoned 
in every state a multitude of falls and relapses. / her.” 
But put yourself above that vile human re-) All present applauded this generous and 
spect, before which slaves alone bow; crush ) Christian resolution. The count took the lit- 
the head of that hideous monster, and care not \ tle girl from the hands of the servant and went 
for what men will say. From the moment) up to the apartment of his wife who could 
God and his religion speak, no human con- / not suppress a smile on seeing her husband 
sideration ought to stop you; we have but one ) enter. «Bless me,” she cried, advancing to- 
soul to save, and we must save it, cost what / wards him, “‘ what have you there!” 
it may. The camp does not legalise the dis- \ «It is alittle girl whom the Lord sends to 
orders which are frequently permitted under ) console you. I adopt her and put her under 
the pretence that we must do like the rest.| your care. If I return from the expedition 
This principle, so common in our days, ought ) in which I am about to embark, I will watch 
never to prevail over duty.” ( over her, but if on the contrary heaven should 
«IT am perfectly of your opinion, venerable ) decide otherwise, I beg you to take pity on 
Rodolph, and I beg you to intercede for me be- ( her.” 
fore God, that he may give me strength to ac- ** Certainly,” replied the countess, smiling. 
complish the duties which this war imposes, and ) “ This child will be ours; [ shall regard her 
the grace to avoid the dangers which will be\as such. Poor little orphan!” she added, 
inseparable from it.” Rodolph promised him. / pressing the child to her bosom, «I will be 
The two friends continued to converse for a‘ your mother, I will take care of you.” 
long time, when a servant from the castle ) After having performed some little services 
came to tell Egenolfe that a crowd of lords (for the child, the countess rejoined her hus- 
had arrived, who wished to see him imme- ) band to ask if she had received baptism. 
diately. The count then rose, bade adieu to’ “I do not know,” replied Egenolfe, « but 
the pious hermit, recommended his wife and ) we will have her baptized conditionally. The 
his two sons to him, and threw himself on his ) venerable Rodolph desires that we should 
knees to obtain his benediction. Rodolph ) place her under the protection of the queen 
blessed his noble friend with a trembling } of heaven, and call her Mary.” 
hand ; then embracing him with the tender-} ‘That is the very name that I was thinking 
ness of a father, let him depart. The servant ) of giving her. She whom we call the com- 
carried the child in his arms to the countess. ( forter of the afflicted will justly become the 
) protectress of this orphan. Are you going to 
5 have her baptized ?” 
Cuaprter III. ) «I will give orders to have every thing 
The Adoption. ! — for the ceremony this afternoon.” - 
n the meantime the tumult was increasing 
Great was the astonishment when the) at the castle. Every moment the trumpet an- 
count returned home, and they beheld the lit-) nounced the arrival of noble lords who came 
tle child which old Arnaud bore in his arms. ) to join Egenolfe, and fight in Palestine under 
All the knights who had arrived in the ab- re banner of the powerful counts of Ribeau- 
sence of Egenolfe, threw themselves — pierre. A large table was prepared in the 
him to offer their homage. ancient hall, whose walls were loaded with 
“I have commenced this day well,” said ) escutcheons, arms, stag-horns, and a thousand 
the noble lord, after having embraced them ; ( other objects, recalling the valor of the ancient 
‘‘heaven has furnished me an opportunity of masters of the castle. Whilst choice viands 
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were roasting before the fire, the knights 
exercised themselves in the court-yard and 
feigned combats to overthrow the infidels. 
Suddenly the flourish of trumpets called the 
noisy company to the chapel. The count and 
his spouse walked first; after them came the 
knight of Andlau covered with a brilliant ar- 
mor, as if to represent his ancient and illus- 
trious origin. The young Landsperg walked 
by his side. The latter was the heir of a very 
considerable family whose ancestors had served 


with glory in the armies of the emperors of 


Germany ; although he had not yet arrived at 
manhood, one could read in his features that 
martial ardor, that invincible courage of which 
he was about to give the most brilliant proofs 
under the walls of the holy city. His ma- 
jestic height drew universal attention. Thus 
does a young poplar, planted by the hands of 
an experienced gardner, by the side of a 
limpid stream, flourish and seem to brave the 
storm; however, the thunderbolt strikes it, 
while it spares the humble heath that creeps 
at its feet. 

The helmet of the youthful warrior was 
surmounted by a waving plume, whilst on its 





courage so brilliant be suddenly arrested? 
What is that funeral pomp, which is prepared 
the very eve of the day on which Jerusalem 
was taken by the followers of the cross? What 
corpse is that covered with wounds, and placed 
in a dark and rocky cavern amidst the mourn- 
ful chants of the ministers of the Church? 
Reader! turn from this sad spectacle, and go 
mingle your tears with those of the mother, 
and the betrothed of Florent ;—they will tell 
you their grief, and the loss which they have 
sustained. 

When the train had arrrived at the chapel 
of the castle, all the nobles arranged them- 
selves around the altar. The countess of Ri- 
beaupierre took the little orphan from the 
hands of one of the domestics, and presented 
her to the chaplain, who, being surprised, 
asked whence the child came. The count 
answered that he had resolved to adopt the 
child, and requested the venerable priest to 
baptize her, and inscribe her among the num- 
ber of his children. The chaplain smiled and 
commenced the ceremony. After the water 
of regeneration had flowed upon the forehead 
of the child, and before the assembly separ- 


front two lions were represented fighting over ated, the priest, greatly moved and scarcely 
their prostrate booty, and seemed to indicate restraining his tears, said to the count: «* What 
the intrepidity which the noble knight was ) you have just done for this little orphan, noble 
soon to display against the enemies of the ! sir, will not be lost in your regard. Provi- 
Christian name. Florent de Landsperg was {dence in placing you in the rank you now 
the delight of a mother who idolised him on ) hold, has given you the opportunity of being 
account of his amiable disposition and preco- | useful to your fellow creatures. The riches 
cious virtues. His father at his death had ex- ) which you enjoy ought to be in your hands 
pressed a wish that he should be united in mar- { a means of doing good to the poor. Whilst 
riage with his cousin, the young and lovely you go to combat the enemies of the Christian 
countess of Landenberg. Already the prepa- name, this little orphan who from this mo- 
rations for the marriage which was to ensure ) ment has become your daughter, raised under 
) 

) 


the happiness of the affianced had been com-) the fostering care of your wife, kneeling at 
the foot of this altar, will pray for you, and 


will draw the choicest favors of heaven upon 
You will one day return, 


menced, when the warlike trumpet called Flo- 
rent from the dreams of happiness in which his 
imagination was revelling. Religion has raised | her benefactor. 
her august voice, he must go and deliver the ) covered with glory, but the laurels of vic- 
tomb of the Saviour; from that moment he no ( tory which you will have gathered will not be 
longer hesitated. Impatient to gain glory, and ) as beautiful as the remembrance of the good 
to acquire a renown for his already illustrious action you have just done; for it is written: 
name, he rushed into the brilliant career, )‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 


999 


which now opened to him, and insensible to ( tain mercy. 

the tears of a cherished mother and his af-' These simple words moved the whole as- 
fianced bride, he took the cross and followed / sembly. The brave men retired, blessing 
the colors of his lord. Alas! why must a (the worthy count who had signalised his de- 
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parture by so admirable an act. Soon after 
they sat down to table, and during the whole 
repast, at which the most joyful gaiety pre- 
sided, all the conversation turned upon the 
expedition they were about to undertake. In 
the evening the guests reassembled and pro- 
longed the entertainment to a late period of 
the night. It was agreed that they should set 
out the following day. 


Cuaprter IV. 
The Departure. 


THE morning had scarcely dawned upon 
the summits of the neighboring mountains 
when count Egenolfe arose to prepare for his 
departure. The most profound silence reigned 
in the castle. The distant crowing of the 
cock was the only noise that could be heard. 
Egenolfe walked slowly along the sombre 
vaulted corridor, which led to the chapel, 
and prostrated himself on the cold floor of 
the sanctuary. There alone and in deep re- 
collection, he fathoms the most hidden depths 


ascended to the dining room to breakfast. 
Egenolfe took this occasion to recommend to 
his valiant companions in arms, to preserve dis- 
cipline during their march, to live in union, 
to respect the property of the Christians, 
whose lands they were going to traverse, and 
above all, to bear continually in mind, that, 
being armed for the defence of religion, they 
should not sully by their vices, the cause of 
Christendom. All promised to obey the coun- 
sels of their worthy chief, and offered their fer- 
vent wishes for the glory of his noble house. 
Egenolfe went out for a few moments to 
bid adieu to his wife, whom he found bathed 
in tears ; he embraced his two sons, the elder of 
whom was only six years of age, again recom- 
mended little Mary to the care of the countess, 
and with violence to himself hastened to re- 
sume his place at the head of his warlike bat- 
talions. The chaplain appeared at the bal- 
cony, gave his blessing to the brave soldiers 
of the cross, the trumpets resounded, the bridge 
was lowered and the corps marched out in 
fine order. The countess followed with her 
eyes the thick phalanx, whose march was 


of his conscience,—he endeavors to discover ( closed by the servants and men-at-arms; she 


his faults. He wishes, before exposing mt 


self to the perils of war, to purify his soul once 
more by asincere confession. For a long time 
he remains in prayer; sighs interrupt his sup- 
plications, his tears flow at the remembrance 





then retired to her room to allow her tears to 
flow freely. The departure of her lord, al- 
though she had been long prepared for it, 
plunged her into deep mourning. Having 
somewhat recovered from her first sadness, 


of his ingratitude towards the best of Fathers. ) she went to throw herself at the feet of the 
One hour having elapsed, Egenolfe fearing ( Lord, and breathed forth her grief before him 
to be distracted in his prayers, knocks at the ) whom her Egenolfe was about to serve. 


door of the chaplain. It was immediately 


*« My God!” cried she, in a voice broken 


opened, and the priest repaired to the chapel ) with sobs, «behold me at your feet, to implore 


to hear the confession of the count. Then he 
celebrated the holy sacrifice of mass, which ( 
the noble count deemed himself honored in 
being permitted to serve, and during which 


your blessings for a cherished husband, who 
goes to brave the horrors of war. Thou 
knowest, O Lord! how dear Egenolfe is to 
me. Ah! protect him, and if he is to be ex- 


he received the huly communion. For some ) posed to dangers, turn upon me all your anger, 
time he remained kneeling on the marble of (| and vouchsafe to spare him. Return him well 
the sanctuary, praying to God, and asking ) and in safety to my arms; preserve a father to 
grace to escape the dangersof the war. After (his children, give him strength to resist the 
he had thus fortified his soul, he went to re- ) inducements of vice, and guard him from all 


join the knights, who were awaiting him in/evil.... ” 
the court yard. She would have continued to pour forth her 


It was an imposing spectacle to behold these ) soul before the Lord, but grief obliged her to 
brave warriors, clad in splendid armor and ( desist. Her warm tears coursed rapidly down 
mounted on their noble chargers. At the ) her pale cheeks. She soon, however, became 
order of the count they all dismounted, and ( more calm; she was convinced that the su- 
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preme Master of human destinies had heard) and well instructed man, taught her Latin, 
her prayers ; an interior voice seemed to whis- ( geography and history, so that the little girl 
per to her that she would again see that hus- ) was looked upon as a prodigy by all those who 
band whose absence caused her so much bit- ( visited the countess: for at that period of the 
terness. middle ages, literature was so little advanced 
Tranquil and secure as to the fate of Ege- that those who knew how to read and write 
nolfe, she left the oratory and went to seek | were considered very learned. 
her children. From that moment she promised But Mary did not so much endeavor to 
God noi to leave the castle, unless some act of | adorn her mind with knowledge, as to acquire 
charity should oblige her: to consecrate aes | those mild and amiable virtues which are the 
self entirely to the education of her children, 
and to devote to prayer and the service of 
God, every moment that her occupations 
would allow. She kept her promise,—she ) chor on which our life reposes, and the ab- 
employed her leisure moments in the per-/ sence of which causes such dreadful ravages 


| best ornaments of her sex; her mother seized 
formance of good works; she received he in youth. One day, seated on the balcony of 


every opportunity to inspire her with senti- 
ments of piety, which are, as it were, the an- 


poor with greater tenderness, and often found ) the castle, her eyes were wandering over the 
ample matter to exercise her charity. romantic vale which extended at her feet, and 
she was enjoying with rapture so enchanting 
a scene, when her mother approached her, and 
taking her hand, said: 
‘You admire this beautiful sight, my dear 
child. The vast picture which you perceive 
Monts rolled rapidly on after the departure { from the heights of the battlements, the extent 
of Egenolfe. The countess devoted to her | of country so well cultivated, with vineyards 
duties, was particularly occupied with the / and forests, which form the domain of your 
education of her children ; she prepared them | father, are without doubt made to strike the 
for future happiness by planting in their hearts ) mind, but all these goods we only hold from our 
the germ of those virtues without which life | birth; they have then only a borrowed splen- 
is indeed but a barren winter. Little Mary | dor, which the slightest accident may tarnish ; 
grew up under the eyes of her who wished ‘ but the possessions which really belong to us, 
to be her mother, and early showed the most \ when once acquired, are virtue, piety and good 
happy dispositions. Scarcely had she begun / works. What would it avail us to possess all 
to lisp when the countess taught her to pro- the treasures of the earth, if we were without 
nounce the names of Jesus and Mary. As virtue which alone constitutes our happiness 
she advanced in age, her mildness and amia- ‘ during life, and if on the contrary, vice reigned 
bility gained all hearts. She practised entire /in our hearts? The good name which we 
obedience to the orders of her mother, and | bear, the riches we possess, the esteem in 
never permitted any observation to escape ) which we are held, are passing and frivo- 
about the injunctions which were made to (lous, which a mere breath may destroy ; but 
her; she executed scrupulously the wishes of ) virtue and her amiable sister, piety, brave 
the countess, which were sometimes intimated ( time, the caprices and the injustice of men, 
to her only by signs. and alone accompany us beyond the tomb. 
The countess was charmed to see this ex-/ Do you see in the valley that lonely hamlet 
cellent disposition in the child, and cultivated | shaded by a few trees? Well, there dwells a 
it with care. She became her governess and / poor man unknown to the world, the father of 
taught her the first rudiments of education.) a numerous family, whose only possessions 
In ashort time Mary surpassed the hopes of / are a few fields; two cows, some goats, and 
her mother; she was not yet six years old and} the vegetables which he cultivates, furnish 
already knew how to read and write. him with the food which he needs. He is fre- 
The chaplain of the castle, a very pious} quently the prey of severe privations; he is, 
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however, happy, and does not complain, be- | virtuous conduct, and that of men will never 
cause he supports his poverty for the love of ( be wanting to you.” 

God, and has learned to be contented with the! She ceased to speak and affectionately 
little he possesses. In this his riches consist. / pressed her daughter to her bosom. Mary, 
The most noble sway which man can exercise deeply affected, repeatedly kissed the hand of 
is to know how to command himself, to sub- ) her good mother, and promised to follow the 
due his evil inclinations, to moderate his de- ( advice which she had just received. From 
sires, and to keep his passions under control. ) that day the pious child became more wise. 
Happiness which we all so ardently desire ) It was a happiness for her to oblige the in- 
does not come from without; we must seek it ‘mates of the castle. Her mildness was so 
in ourselves. The more our souls repose in / great that it was doubted whether she could 
God, the more calm and resigned they will be ( become displeased. The amiability of her 
to the will of their supreme Master, and their character became apparent on a thousand oc- 
happiness will be great in proportion. There casions ; it was sufficient for her to know what 
are some thoughtless men who imagine that | was desired of her, to cause her to anticipate 
what they commonly call happiness, consti- ( the will of others. Her candor and the horror 
tutes real felicity ; they do not know that the ‘ in which she held falsehood, were truly admira- 
fine clothes which they envy, often conceal { ble. Her quick and penetrating mind some- 
anxious cares, and that those riches, the pos- ‘ times suggested to her flashes of wit, but she 
session of which they desire, are often the ) immediately repressed them, through fear of 
source of a thousand inquietudes, entirely un- ( wounding her neighbor’s feelings. She was 
known to the good laborer, of whom I have ) still ignorant that she was merely an adopted 
just spoken to you. ‘To enjoy happiness in child of the countess; she might have com- 
this life, it is not necessary to live in opulence, ‘ manded the servants, but she never spoke to 
to command vassals, to dress magnificently, to ) them but ina tone of goodness and amiability, 
sit at a table loaded with exquisite viands, but | which gained their good will. Her openness 
to place God at the head of all our undertak- ) and the precocious virtues which shone in 
ings, to make his law the rule of our conduct, ( her, joined to the beauty and delicacy of her 
to love him above all things, to endeavor to ) features, were the ornament of the castle, and 
please him, to support every thing for his ( the delight of the countess. She obtained the 
sake, to comfort our neighbors, to love them ) name of Lily of the Valley. The countess 
as ourselves, and to live up to all the prac- ( gave daily thanks to God for having sent her this 
tices of our holy religion. In this true hap- { treasure ; in fact the conduct of the young girl 
piness consists. The frequentation of the sa- / contrasted strongly with that of her two sons. 
craments and prayer are the soul of a Chris- { These two young nobles gave themselves 
tian life, that is to say, of the only happy life. ) up to their growing passions, and gave evi- 
Without these two means of support every (dence of.those chivalrous habits which were 
thing languishes within us, every thing withers, ) so common during the middle ages. Except 
and sinks into decay. The impure breath of (the hours which they consecrated to study in 
sin tarnishes our hearts most easily and de- ) the morning, under the direction of the ven- 
prives us of the grace of God before we are ( erable chaplain, all their occupation consisted 
aware of it, and without the grace of God our in running through the house, in making noise, 
souls are but a barren field. It is our duty ( in riding on horseback, in pursuing the chase, 
then earnestly to implore the divine grace; in wielding the lance and the sabre, and in 
and when we feel that this sweet dew has fal- ( tyrannizing over the servants. The countess 
len upon us, we must carefully preserve and ‘frequently reprimanded them for their noisy 
co-operate with it. If we have had the mis- / conduct, but her endeavors proved unsuccess- 
fortune to lose the divine favor, we must has- ful. The eyes of their father were not there 
ten to recover it, through the medium of the ) to watch over these disorderly boys, and the 
sacraments. Thus, my child, endeavor to gain ( authority which their mother exercised did 
more and more the friendship of God, by your ( not restrain them sufficiently. 
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By the side of these giddy boys, the angel 
of peace, the mild and modest Mary seemed 
like a being descended from heaven. But 
notwithstanding the preference which was 
given to the young orphan, the two brothers 
envied her not; jealousy, that offspring of 
hell, had not yet wounded their hearts with 
its poisoned dart. They had need of her ser- 
vices and did not seek to molest her, although 
they scoffed at her simplicify. 

«« What a pity,” said the servants sometimes, 
“‘that Mary is not the daughter of our mis- 





tress; she would be the consolation of her old 
age. Who knows if the count will ever re- 
turn, and if he should not, it is to be feared 
his two sons will drive this interesting crea- 
ture from the castle.” 

‘«« With the qualities which Mary possesses,” 
replied another, “she will never be unhappy ; 
children, such as she, are always cherished by 
the Lord, and the poor and virtuous Mary will 
always be in better circumstances than the two 
sons of the count, who will perhaps dissipate 
one day the patrimony of their ancestors.” 


DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 


BY BERNARD U. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. V. 


/ 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN FRANCIS MORANVILLE.* 


URING his former residence in Baltimore, 

Rey. Mr. M. had attained such proficiency 

in English as to be able to preach in that lan- 

guage. But although he possessed a consid- 

erable knowledge of the language, his pronun- 
ciation was still imperfect. 

It is as the pastor of St. Patrick’s we are 
hereafter to consider the subject of this me- 
moir. The history of the origin of that con- 
gregation, and its progress from 1792 to the 
death of Rev. Mr. Cuddy in 1804, were given 
in a former number of these sketches.t Mr. 
Moranvillé received his appointment from 
Bishop Carroll in 1804 or 1805. Renting a 
small house he came to reside among his 
congregation, forthwith. Though acquaint- 
ed and on the most friendly terms in many 
respectable families in Baltimore, with whom 


hand the work of the true pastor. His first 
days were marked by the zeal and untiring 
perseverance which distinguished him to the 
last of his life. Besides performing the regu- 
lar duties of his ministry with the greatest 
punctuality, singing solemn high mass and 
preaching regularly on every Sunday and fes- 
tival, devoting many hours to the confessional, 
catechising the children, &c., we find him 
seeking out negligent or abandoned Catholics, 
and exhorting them to return to God, witha 
power of persuasion which was signalized by 
the reformed lives and exemplary deportment 
of many. 

His sermons, written with care and fre- 
quently committed to memory, were remark- 
able for fulness of instruction, and strength, 
and directness of reasoning. To his instruc- 





his services at St. Peter’s and his labors at) tions in the confessional, eminently practical 
Madame Lacomb’s had brought him into con- (in their nature, and conveyed in a strain of 
nection, he was but little known to the peo- ) eloquence at once tender and fervent, there 
ple who were assigned to his pastoral care, ( seemed to belong a kind of inspiration that 
before his attentions to them during the jubi-) made it impossible to resist the spirit with 
lee. He commenced with an experienced ( which he spoke. 

Mr. Moranvillé’s elevated piety was not 


} Desultory Sketches No. 2,in the July num- (~~ ‘ : * 
/ inclined to compromise with the spirit of the 


ber of this work. 


* Continued from page 481. 
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world, and imitating his Divine Master, he ) or the left, but pursued the straight way, 
showed himself an enemy of it on all occa- | peaceably and resolutely. 

sions. He often, both in public and private, * All things that are done God will bring 
spoke against its pomps and diversions, its | into judgment for every error, then shall be 
theatrical performances and spectacles. He ) the time of every thing.” 

justified the severity of the discipline of the The good pastor’s lively interest for his 
church, and the maxims of the fathers against ) flock was acknowledged by their assiduous 
them ; he anticipated the usual objections by / attendance at public worship, and their fre- 
considerations of our last end; he omitted no quent and edifying approach to the sacra- 
motive of faith, of love, of penance, of the ? ments, while his active zeal was rewarded by 
necessary imitation of Jesus Christ, and the | such an increase of his congregation as made 
obligation of following him at all times, as his ) it necessary to provide more extensive ac- 
true disciples did. He felt no human respect ( commodations for public service than the 
in the sacred cause of true Christian morality, ) small church in which they then assembled, 
and whether amongst the simple faithful, or ( afforded. He proposed, at first, to raise the 
his brothers of the clergy, wished to be always ) walls and erect galleries, but ascertaining that 
found on the straight and narrow path of the / the whole building was too weak to admit of 
gospel. Atthe bottom of the picture of Bour- | the proposed enlargement, he conceived the 
daloue we read the motto: “I spoke of thy ) design of erecting a new and more spacious 
testimonies before kings, I was not ashamed.” { church, and in a more durable manner. To 
Before nations that esteem themselves, as did ) resolve with him was to begin to execute, 
the ancient Romans, more than kings, and ( and he solicited and obtained permission from 
people who canvass so freely all doctrines ) Bishop Carroll, to carry his design into exe- 
that curb their will and impose sacrifices to /cution. The difficulties of such an under- 
nature, some of that spirit is no less neces-\ taking were immense. The congregation 
sary to that “‘workman” designated by St.) was poor, the Catholics had no common fund 
Paul, that thinks only of being ‘approved {on which they could rely for assistance; and 
unto God, that needeth not to be ashamed, ) the erection of the Cathedral, just then com- 
rightly handling the word of God.”* Such a ( menced, demanded all their united efforts. 

‘‘ workman” was the pastor of St. Patrick’s;) Looking back after the lapse of nearly forty 
and how many souls that went before him, ( years, upon the discouraging circumstances 
how many still on earth have blessed the en- \ of the times, it is impossible to withhold a 
ergy of his ministry, in supporting them / tribute of admiration for the enterprise, genius, 
against their own weakness, and the allure- { zeal and perseverance of the man who could 
ments of a world “that cannot perceive the ) devise and execute the whole work. His re- 
things that are of the spirit of God, for it is | liance was upon the blessing of God and his 
foolishness to him, and he cannot under- ) own personal exertions, by which he hoped to 
stand?”’+ Yetif Mr. Moranvillé knew not how ( obtain from private charity the large sum of 
to discharge his responsible duties by halves, ) twenty thousand dollars. The Rev. Mr. Mo- 
nor to tamper with the dangers to which souls / ranvillé by his own personal exertions alone, 
were exposed, he did not speak or act indis- ‘solicited and obtained, from individual gene- 
creetly; nor did he, after discharging his ob- ) rosity, the means that built, from foundation 
ligations to piety and truth, forget charity. | stone to steeple cross, this chaste and beautiful 
But exhibited to those inclined to be displeased ) temple of God. 

at his zeal, all meekness and forbearance, Although Divine Goodness has so blessed 
even under reproaches. More than once had \ the piety and zeal of Catholics since that pe- 
he to experience the asperity of improper and / riod, that they have now many noble churches, 
unjust reflections, from those who thought him § yet, at the time of its erection there was no 
illiberal. Yet he did not decline to the right ) Catholic church in Baltimore, which could 
bear comparison with it, for beauty, durabil- 
* 2 Tim. ii. 15. + 1 Cor. ii. 14. ) ity and adaptation to its object. Indeed, un- 
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less in Philadelphia, there was no Catholic 
church in the United States, north of New 


Orleans, equal to it. 


Invoking divine assistance, and recom- 
mending his enterprize to the prayers of his 
flock, Mr. Moranvillé commenced his new 
career as a petitioner, with his characteristic 
ardor. He called on every Catholic in the 
city whose means he thought enabled them 
to contribute. Visiting those first with whom 
he was acquainted, he requested them to point 
out, or introduce him to the Catholics in their 


neighborhood. He urged his suit with such 


persuasive arguments as it was impossible to 


withstand. His fertile zeal adapted his ap- 


peals to the circumstances and character of 
each individual with admirable ingenuity. 


The greatness of the work he called on them 
to perform, to build a house, “not for man, 


but for God;” the merit and advantage of 


so good a work, were urged to all, as calcu- 
lated to procure the divine blessing upon 


themselves, their families, and upon their 


pursuits. To the rich he explained their obli- 
gations of gratitude to appropriate to the ser- 
vice of God some portion of that wealth his 
bounty had bestowed; and the account they 
would one day have to render for the uses to 
which their riches had been applied. He re- 


minded the French of the happy scenes of 


their youth, and contrasted the poverty of the 
humble churches of America, with the former 
magnificence of the noble churches of France. 
Among the Irish—for whom he had great af- 
fection—he appealed to that undying faith 
for which they were conspicuous in the eyes 
of the world, and reminded them of the happy 
opportunity now presented, in a free coun- 
try, of exercising their religious duties with 
becoming dignity. In short, no motive likely 
to influence any class or description of per- 
sons escaped his genius. He did not confine 
his suit to Catholics alone, but waited on lib- 
eral gentlemen of other denominations, to many 
of whom his exemplary life and great personal 
merit had been made known, through their 
daughters, his former pupils at Madame La- 
comb’s academy. All of these received him 
kindly, and many contributed liberally. Great 
respect for his person, and veneration for his 













appeals of a man of his graceful and dignified 
manners, that it was difficult to refuse what 
he asked, not for himself, but for religion. 

A lot of one hundred feet front, on which 
the present church stands, was leased at a 
ground rent of two hundred dollars per an- 
num; and the corner stone of the church was 
laid in the month of July, 1806, by Bishop 
Carroll, with all the imposing ceremonies 
prescribed by the ritual for such interesting 
occasions. The building went on simulta- 
neously with the daily exertions of the pastor 
to procure means of paying for its erection. 
Day after day he went from door to door, as a 
mendicant, with a diligence entitled to more 
success. The embargo of 1807, paralyzed 
the enterprize and diminished the means of 
many of the liberal citizens; many who had 
subscribed were not prepared to pay, some 
could not be found at home, frequent calls be- 
came necessary in distant and various parts 
of the city, and thus increased the difficulties 
of a task appalling to any but one who was 
influenced by a holy zeal, and sustained by a 
firm reliance on God. : 

Having put his hand to the plough, he was 
not the man to look back; but finding in the 
office he had embraced, occasions for practis- 
ing humility, patience, perseverance and hope, 
he made his labors means of his own sanctifi- 
cation, and regardless of toilsome days and 
weary nights, arose to pursue with new ardor, 
each day, his painful career. 

At length the edifice was so far completed 
that the day was announced for its public dedi- 
cation to the worship of the Most High. On 
the 29th of November, 1807, the venerable 
Bishop of Baltimore, attended by a numerous 
body of clergy, solemnly blessed the church in 
presence of an immense crowd of spectators ; 
and celebrated mass pontifically, surrounded 
and assisted by a numerous clergy, among 
whom were the future bishops of the American 
Church. Rev. Mr. Dubourg preached on the 
occasion, and after the sermon he and Rev. 
Mr. Moranvillé, in their surplices, going from 
pew to pew, lifted a collection to pay the 
debts of the church. 

Although the great increase of the Catholic 
Church in America has made the public fami- 


character, gave such force to the eloquent liar with the dedication of temples of worship, 
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of far more magnificence than St. Patrick’s, ) bors,—but to devise new ones, to snatch mo- 
yet at the time of which we write this dedica- ments from the busy world for retirement, and 
tion was the most splendid and imposing reli-‘ to devote himself at every opportunity to 
gious spectacle that had been witnessed in the ) study and prayer, which were the food of his 
United States; and the subject of this memoir ( soul. 

may be regarded as the pioneer of that numer- ) 
ous body of zealous clergymen who have since \ Oft 
done so much to beautify our country and pro- 


** Wisdom’s self 

seeks to sweet retired solitude; 
Where with her best nurse, contemplation, 
mote religion by the erection of noble Catho- ( She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
lic churches. The whole ceremony was eX- ) That in the various bustle of resort 
tremely imposing and deeply interesting to’ Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 
the Catholics. All were astonished at the 
beauty of the building, and the perfection of) In that house of modest dimensions he con- 
the interior. Two rows of tasteful Grecian , trived in after times to exercise a liberal hos- 
pillars sustained the graceful arches on which ) pitality of the true Christian character. While 
rested the vaulted roof. The altar, exquisitely \ the poverty of his furniture bespoke his own 
painted in imitation of richly variegated mar- ) humble and mortified habits, his generous wel- 
ble, decorated with choice flowers, and bril- \ come and assiduous attentions made his house 
liantly lighted, was seen to great advantage in ) a happy home for every virtuous priest, and 
the spacious sanctuary, which, as well as the ( poor brother who would gratify him by shar- 
main aisle of the church, was paved with mar- ) ing the best he could provide for their com- 
ble. The good bishop was startled on enter- ( fort and accommodation. The poverty of his 
ing the sanctuary, by the loud tones of an ex- ) furniture struck every friend who entered his 
cellent organ, which the zealous pastor had /rooms. A few plain wooden chairs, small 
by great exertions provided, and this, and the ' common tables covered with his books and 
aid of several vocal and instrumental amateur / papers, a few small prints of pious subjects in 
musicians, united to the efforts of the mem- {common wooden frames, brass candlesticks, 
bers of the choir, produced a musical display ) a well worn carpet or the bare floor, his bed- 
of the highest degree of excellence, and of the ‘ ding as poor as the rest of his wardrobe ; such 
most impressive character. The heart of the ) was the establishment of the pastor of St. Pat- 
good priest swelled with joy and gratitude { rick’s. The bishop of Vincennes, in remark- 
to God for the happy consummation of his ) ing on this subject, says: «‘ There was no ob- 
labors. ject of fancy. none even of those which very 

To build a dwelling house for the pastor, ) regular men do not scruple to procure to mod- 
adjacent to the church, was his next and im- ( estly adorn their apartments, nothing but the 
mediate care. In this he was generously ) poor priest and pastor, who would reproach 
seconded by a Creole of the West Indies, then ? himself, and feel pained if he had not spared 
and still a member of that congregation, who, ‘ all that could be spared, and denied himself 
having drawn a prize in a lottery, presented ) for the purpose of relieving some sufferer,— 
Mr. M. the handsome donation of one thou- ( though so simple and poor alone he made his 
sand dollars, to build him a house. With this ) little extraordinary for a brother with such 
efficacious aid, the present presbytery house ( friendly manners! this, this I do remember.” 
was immediately commenced upon the lot) A future number of these sketches shall be 
adjoining the church which was leased at a devoted to the attempt to pourtray this good 
ground rent of two dollars and a half per foot, ) priest in his pastoral and social relations, dur- 
and in a very short time was ready for the ) ing the years which he gave with so much fidel- 
reception of the priest, for which purpose it ( ity and success to the improvement of his be- 
has ever since been occupied. loved flock, and the edification of the whole 

In this mansion, reared for the benefit of his (community; by whom he was revered and 
successors forever, did this venerable servant ) beloved as an example of Christian virtue and 
of God seat himself,—not to rest from his la- / paternal benevolence. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


r]\HE subjoined notice of the life, death and 

interment of Mother Adelaide Chrétien, 
is extracted from a letter of the European cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer, dated 
July 18, 1842. The narrative, though it would 
seem to describe a life and virtues which are 
rare and isolated, is but the record of daily acts 
of that angelic sisterhood, of which Mother 
Adelaide Chrétien was a shining member. 
Who in this community has so soon forgotten 
or ceased to bless the memory of the lamented 
Sister Ambrosia? Endowed witha refinement, 
dignity and intelligence which would have emi- 
nently fitted her for the most polished circles, 
she preferred the humble life of a Sister of 
Charity, and the lowly example of her Divine 
Redeemer; happier far in relieving the wretch- 
edness of her fellow beings, in ministering to 
the wants of the sick, in strengthening the 
hopes of the dying, than in the midst of those 
earthly allurements which end at last in sorrow 
and disappointment. Herambition was of that 
holy nature that sought as its only reward the 
smiling approval of her heavenly Master. That 
she “chose the better part,” no one will ques- 
tion, now that life’s fitful fever isover. While 
she has left in this community a fame which 
she never sought to perpetuate and from which 
her humility would have shrunk, she has car- 
ried up with her to the judgment seat of hea- 
ven, what the worldling can never take, the 
treasures which her pious toil amassed, and 
the bright robe which her charities had be- 
gemmed. And yet among that saintly sister- 
hood which her virtues adorned, how many 
have gone before her to their Maker with good 
deeds blazing like her own? And how many 
living Adelaides and Ambrosias are there 
not now among us, who are teachers to the 
ignorant, guardians to the maniac, sisters to 
the sick, and mothers to the orphan, who are 
cheered on by the benedictions of the multi- 
tude, and upheld by the shield of their hom- 
age? Even the bloody demons of the French 
revolution, as the story of Mother Chrétien 
fully testifies, drew back their sacrilegious 


hands, which had defiled every other vestige 
of Christianity, and spared alone from indis- 
criminate insult and butchery those special 
almoners of God’s own riches, the Sisters of 
Charity. Philanthropy which could arrest the 
arm of the monsters of the French revolution, 
Christian virtues which could extort their re- 
luctant homage, are above the praise of far 
abler pens than mine. Their good works far 
transcend the meed which mere words be- 
stow, and he who seeks to commemorate them 
should ask a plume from a seraph’s wing, a 
prompting whisper from a seraph’s voice. I 
dare hone, however, that this rash tribute to 
their virtues may be forgiven. Unworthy 
though it is, it is from a sincere admirer of 
their good works,—from one who feels that to 
extol their charities in this community is a 
task as unnecessary as to “gild refined gold, 
or paint the lily.” M.C. J. 


MOTHER ADELAIDE CHRETIEN. 


Last week in this city ( Versailles), passing 
accidentally by the noble basilick in the quar- 
ter Notre Dame, funeral hangings along the 
whole front, and a motley crowd at each of the 
great doors induced me to enter. I remained 
there for a ceremony far more impressive in 
itself than any obsequies of banker, marshal, 
or minister, which I had seen in the capital. 
The whole spacious interior was hung as the 
front ; the altar and chancel shone with a mul- 
titude of lighted tapers ; an elegant catafalque 
(temporary tomb) stood in the middle ; all the 
clergy of the city, the political and municipal 
authorities, the directors and functionaries of 
the charitable institutions in costume, were 
either kneeling or standing near; the children 
of the charity schools, the religious congrega- 
tions of both sexes, and as many of the tenants 
of the hospitals as could come abroad, occu- 
pied the nave; the side chapels, the back, 
and every other part, could scarcely contain 
the mere spectators ; most of the out-door pau- 
pers were distributed on the extensive steps. 
I was scarcely more struck with the coup 
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d’e@il within, than by the performance of the § peculiar trust, and to the wounded military of 
religious orchestra and the unusual excellence } the invaders, as well as of her own country, 
of the chant. I inquired of three persons suc- procured her direct and formal acknowledg- 
cessively who was the defunct thus distin- ? ments from the emperor and the king of Prus- 
guished; the only answer, Madame la Supe- (sia, with offers of the highest decorations, 
rieure. I had to question others, and learned ) which she uniformly declined. The wounded 
at last that the superieure (directress) was ( officers and soldiers, the sick and infirm of 
the venerable Mother Adelaide Chrétien, a) whatever description, thought it a happiness 
nun of the order of Saint Vincent de Paul, ( to fall under the notice of Mother Chrétien. 
who presided over the royal hospital, one of ) At the revolution of 1830, she made the best 
the largest of France, and had acted as a di- / preparation within her domain and elsewhere 
rectress for fifty years. Her enthusiasm of | by establishing field-hospitals, expecting a san- 
piety caused her to abandon her father’s house ) guinary struggle between the regiments about 
in Brittany at an early age, and travel on foot‘ Charles X at St. Cloud and the Parisian 
to Paris for admission into the sisterhood. ) forces. She regularly explored the abodes of 
Her parents, after having exhausted every ( the indigent and the haunts of misery through- 


topic and all expedients of dissuasion, yielded ) out Versailles and the environs. If she could 
not furnish direct relief, she compassed it for 


her objects by solicitation and the influences 
of her character. This extraordinary woman 
recommended herself universally by the sim- 
ple neatness of her person, the meekness of 
her carriage, her shrewd and strong sense in 
discourse, and the judgment and impartiality 
with which she exercised her comprehensive 
benevolence. She preserved her faculties, 
intellectual and moral, to the hour of dissolu- 
tion. The procession that issued from the 
Cathedral after the bier, was composed of high 
and low, rich and poor, old and young, made 
; by something like that «one touch of 


to what appeared an invincible and indubita- 
ble calling. At the end of her novitiate she 
repaired to Limoges, to officiate in a hospital. 
Here she gained such repute, by charitable 
and religious zeal, that the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal summoned her (1793) as an offender. 
Her judges commilted her to the common 
prison the more readily for the modest self- 
possession and simple facts with which she 
met their interrogatories. She was soon dis- 
missed from the prison because it was found 
that she had converted not a few of its in- 
mates to Christian sentiments and conduct. 
She would have been consigned to the guillo- 
tine if the public had not manifested a lively 
concern for her life. Under the Directory she 
founded a hospital, work-house and orphan 
asylum at Chatillon. Thence she was trans- 
ferred to Versailles, to superintend the im- 
mense hospital, which she reorganized and 


rendered admirable in all the details of its (esteem for human or female nature as I was 
during the holy rites over the corpse of the 


——?D OE 





nature ” which operates thus on us all. If I 
should be privileged to contemplate the obse- 
quies of the Duke of Orleans at Notre Dame, 
I shall not, I am sure—much as I honor and 
compassionate the royal mourners—be so 
deeply moved or inspired with so tender an 


economy and external relations. During Na- ( 
poleon’s last struggles, her devotion to her ( saintly superior. 
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following interesting and important document, 
published exclusively in the Union Catholique, 
and Ami de la Religion of Tuesday last. The 


FOREIGN. 
DECREE AUTHENTICATING THE MIRACU- 
Lous CoNVERSION OF ALPHONSE M. Ratis- ( 


BONNE.—We (Freeman’s Journal) find the ( event to which it relates (and which was first 
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announced in the English language in the ‘ fully and maturely ; having also collected the 
Freeman), has been looked to with the deep- / opinions of theologians, and other men of 
est interest and admiration by the Catholic ‘ eminent piety, according to the form prescribed 
world. It is stamped with the authenticity of } by the council of Trent (sess. 25, de invoca- 
a miracle by the following decree, which we ( tione, veneratione et reliquiis sanctorum, ac sa- 
) cris imaginibus), his Eminence, the cardinal- 


translate from the original Latin. 
( vicar of his holiness has declared and definitely 


** IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 


«In the year of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two; of the Roman indiction, fifteen; and in 
the twelfth year of the pontificate of our holy 





pronounced that there is full evidence ( plene 


constare) of the true and illustrious miracle 


operated by the most good and great God, 


through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 


father, Gregory XVI, and the third day of ) Mary; to wit, the instantaneous and perfect 


June. 


conversion of Alphonse Marie Ratisbonne 


«In the presence of his Eminence Cardinal ) from Judaism. And whereas it is an honora- 
Constantine Patrizi, Vicar-general of our holy ble thing to reveal and confess the works of 
father the Pope, in this city of Rome, judge in ( God (Tobias xii. 7), therefore, for the greater 
ordinary of the Roman curia, and of its juris- glory of God, and to increase the devotion 
diction, has appeared the Rev. Father Francis of the faithful towards the Blessed Virgin 
Aniviti, promoter fiscal of the tribunal of the ) Mary, his Eminence has deigned to permit 
vicariate, and specially delegated by the car- that the relation of this remarkable miracle 
dinal-vicar to search out and interrogate wit- should be printed, and published, and author- 
nesses relative to the truth and authenticity 5 ized. 
of the wonderful conversion from Judaism to ! «Given at the Palace of his Eminence, the 
the Catholic religion, which was obtained > said Cardinal Vicar, and judge in ordinary, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin ‘on the day, and month, and year mentioned 
Mary, by Alphonse Marie Ratisbonne, of ) above. 

Strasbourg, aged twenty-eight years, and then 
being in Rome; the said promoter declares 
that he applied himself with all the solicitude 
and zeal of which he is capable, to the fulfil- 
ment of the duty which was thus undertaken 
by him with eagerness and joy; and having 
subjected to a formal examination nine wit- Dub. Freeman’s Journal. 
nesses, all of whom, judicially questioned, Allocution of his Holiness, Pope Gregory 
have exhibited in their sincere recital an as- ( XVI, to the Sacred College, in the Secret Con- 


C. CARDINAL VICAR. 
Camititus DIAMILLA, 
Notarius deputatus. 
Conformable with the original, 
JoserH, CANon Tarnassi, Sec’y. 
+ place of the seal.” 


tonishing unanimity in every thi:g relating sistory of July 22, 1842, on the persecutions of 


both to the substance and to the results of that ( the Catholic Church in Russia.*—VENERABLE 
wonderful event; he therefore further declares | BkorHErs—More than once already, from 
that he is convinced that nothing more is re- ( this very place, have we communicated to 





quired to constitute the character of a true 
miracle. Nevertheless he has referred the 
definition of the whole matter to his very rev- 
erend Eminence, who, after having seen and 
examined the acts, interrogatories, and docu- 
ments, shall vouchsafe to interpose a definite 
decree, as shall seem expedient to him in the 
Lord. 

‘«‘ Wherefore, after having heard this report, 


and seen the process, the interrogatories of 


the witnesses, their answers and references, 
and having considered all these things care- 


you the sorrow with which our mind has 
long been filled on account of the most un- 
happy position of the Cathelic Church in the 
Russian empire. He, whose vicarious au- 
thority we, unworthy though we are, exercise 


* To the allocution is added an exposition, cor- 
roborated with documents, on the incessant cares 
of his Holiness to remedy the grievous evils with 
which the Catholic religion is afflicted in the im- 
perial and royal states of Russia and Poland. 
Phe documents consist principally of cflicial coni- 
munications between the courts of Russia and 
Rome, the whole amounting to over 16U octavo 
pages. 
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on earth, is our witness that from the very } Russias, and the illustrious king of Poland, 
moment that we undertook the duties of the ) yielding to his natural rectitude, and to the 
Sovereign Pontificate, we have neglected no- § loftiness of his feelings, will at length lend a 
thing that zeal and anxiety could suggest, in ) favorable ear to the wishes which we and the 
order to remedy, as far as possible, so many ( Catholic portion of his subjects have so long 
and such great evils, increasing as they are ) entertained. Sustained by that hope let us 
from day to day. But events, and recent( not cease in the mean time to raise our eyes 
events too, show you but too plainly what) and hands towards the mountain whence as- 
has been the fruit of all those efforts; whence ? sistance will come to us; and in the unanimity 
you will understand much better than it is{ of an ardent prayer, let us conjure the al- 
possible for us to explain, to what extent our) mighty and most merciful God to grant as soon 
never-ceasing sorrow has increased. But as possible to the long afflictions of his Church, 
there is a circumstance which raises as it) a consolation so earnestly sought after.—Jbid. 
were to the utmost, the bitterness of our grief, PHILIPPINE Istanps.—The Catholic reli- 
and which, considering the holiness of the ) gion is flourishing with splendor in the Philip- 
apostolic ministry, leaves no limit to our anx- ( pine Islands, a Spanish colony in the South 
iety and our alarm. For the measures which S seas. 

we have taken without intermission to guar-? Besides stately churches built according to 
antee the integrity of the Catholic Church ( the rules of the present architecture, convents, 
throughout the extent of the Russian domin- ) colleges, and other edifices of the same de- 
ions, not having obtained any publicity, es- { scription, which are to be met with all through 
pecially in that country, the enemies of the ) the country, the order and splendor of the hie- 
holy see with their hereditary perfidy, have ( rarchy are objects of admiration to the trav- 
taken advantage of that circumstance to pro- ) eller. 

pagate among the numerous faithful of that( The metropolitan see as well as the seat of 
empire, the odious calumny, that unmindful } civil government, was established at Manilla, 
of our most sacred duties, we have shamefully (in 1581. Three other episcopal sees were 
passed over in silence those great calamities, | erected there to be held by the approving suf- 
and almost abandoned the cause of the Ca- ) frage of the archbishopric of Manilla. The 
tholic religion. Thus have they so far suc- | metropolitan chapter is composed of a dean, 
ceeded, that we have almost become a rock of ) archdeacon, six canons, and twelve clergymen 
scandal and of offence to a great portion of‘ of inferior rank. A spiritual court is estab- 
the Lord’s flock, whom we are divinely called ) lished at Manilla, to pass judgment upon ec- 
on to rule; and even to the universal Church,  clesiastical actions; it is presided over by a 
which has been founded on a firm rock, in ) judge, aided by an attorney, by four counsel- 
him whose venerable dignity we now, by ( lors and by a commissary of the holy sec. 
right of succession, possess. In suchastate) In order to assist the parish clergy in the 
of things the interest of God and religion, and ? exercise of their ministry, and to announce 
even our own interest, absolutely require my the word to idolatrous nations, several monas- 
we should cast off, as far as possible from our- ( tic orders, the Augustinians, the Franciscans, 
selves, every suspicion of a fault so unworthy ) and the Dominicans, were introduced into the 
of our character. It is for this purpose we/ island. The number of Augustinians there 
have ordered that each one of you should re- ) at present is 210, that of the Dominicans, 130, 
ceive a complete exposé of every thing that we ) and that of the Franciscans, 110. 

have attempted in favor of the Catholic Church! Notwithstanding the evils inflicted upon 
in that country, in order that it may be ob- ) Spain during this late period, the new gover- 
vious to the whole Catholic world that ma nors have felt the necessity of providing their 
have not neglected in any thing the duties 7 colony with a certain number of missionaries, 
) 
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the apostles. On the other hand, let us not, ( and three colleges have been erected in Spain, 


venerable brothers, lose confidence ;- let ‘us ) for the purpose of educating the young men 
hope that the most powerful emperor of the ) designed for that mission. An institution of 
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the order of St. John of God is also being es- ) made use of. The classes, the examinations, 
tablished there for the purpose of supplying \ and all the literary exercises are carried on 
the sick with spiritual and corporal succor. ) there with the greatest order and the most per- 
There are seventeen religious of this order at } fect regularity. 

Manilla. There is also in that city aconvent) The number of churches in the island is 
of the order of St. Clair, the religious of which / about one hundred and eighty-two, and that 
distinguish themselves by the most eminent \ of the clergy is about one thousand, of whom 
virtues. ‘There are several other religious in- ) one half are natives, and the other Spaniards. 
stitutions of ladies, whose principal object is The Christian population of the island amounts 
the education of young girls of every rank ) to three millions.— Amt. 

and every condition. The number of puns } Spain.—A new monthly periodical is about 
in these different institutions is very consider- ) to appear, called the Catholic Review. Its 
able. In one of those houses bearing the ’ object is to cheer the faithful children of the 
name of St. Ignatius, there are twelve pro- ) Church in their struggles at home, and to 
fessed nuns, and fifty lay sisters. In this es-( stimulate them to perseverance, by showing 
tablishment the exercises of a spiritual retreat ) them the noble sacrifices which so many are 
are conducted for the benefit of the native ) making for the cause of Catholicity through- 
women, who betake themselves there during out the world. 

the year, more than a thousand in number.) The government of Espartero is extending 
There is likewise in the city a house of mercy ; its violence to the colonies of Spain; in the 
the members of it are charged with the ad- ) island of Cuba alone nine of the nineteen con- 
ministration of legacies left by charitable per- vents for men have been suppressed, and all 


~~ 


sons for the support of widows and orphans. 
The extensive social benefits derived from this 


establishment have obtained for it from the | 


kings of Spain, some very important privi- 
leges. 


their goods and possessions confiscated. 
Catholocism in Spain.—T he capital of Spain 
has just witnessed an act of piety which re- 
calls days glorious for religion. The follow- 
ing is taken from a Madrid paper: ‘On the 





- 


In addition to the religious orders above- ) sixth inst., early in the evening, the Viaticum 
mentioned, there are also in Manilla, several | was being carried from the parish of St. Louis, 
pious confraternities whose object is to main- ) to the house of a sick person in the neighbor- 
tian Christian piety, to honor the mysteries of ( hood, when the cortege of Queen Isabella and 
the passion and death of our Saviour, and to ) her sister, who were returning from a drive, ar- 
withdraw sinners from the paths of vice. rived in the street just as the priest had entered 

In this short sketch we have made no men- the house of the sick person. Those royal per- 

) 


~~ 





tion of the institutions of Saint Elizabeth and / sonages did not consider themselves exempt 
of St. Prudentiana, where young ladies are ) from the fulfilment of a duty in which their 
educated ; nor of those of St. Joseph, or of St. ) ancestors never failed. They descended from 
John Lateran, designed for the education of the carriage—entered the yard of the house, 
boys, nor of the seminary destined for the ) and remained kneeling until the priest had 
education of those youths who aspire to the {accomplished his mission. The minister of 


clerical state. 
The university of St. Thomas, under the 
direction of the Dominicans, is well conducted ; 


it has greatly contributed to the progress of 


religion. Besides grammar and classical stu- 
dies, philosophy, mathematics, theology, the 
canon law, etc. are taught there with great 
success. It is attended by more than three 
hundred and fifty scholars, almost half of whom 
are gratuitously educated and maintained. 


the Lord then ascended the carriage, and 
these august children followed on foot. The 
holy Viaticum being brought back to the 
church, Isabella and her sister knelt before 
the grand altar until the Tantum ergo was 
chaunted. They were then conducted to the 
carriage by the officiating priest, and loudly 
cheered by the Vivas of the multitude, who 
were attracted by the performance of this act 
of piety. Some amongst them were seen to 


Every means tending to excite emulation is( shed tears of joy.”—Univers. 
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The Church in Portugal.—The sufferings of ( cised in many of the diocesses in that king- 
the Church in Portugal bear a strong resem- dom, those diocesses being governed, not by 
blance to those under which Spain is now bishops, but by administrators bearing the 
groaning. But whilst the latter energetic na- | title of capitulary vicars, whose authority is 
tion upholds, by the invincible sword of Apos- ) upheld by the government in direct opposition 
tolical and Roman tradition, its immaculate | to the holy see.—Abridged from the Union Ca- 
faith and the inviolable principles of the Ca- tholique. 
tholic hierarchy and discipline, Portugal seems ) Germany.—The Augsburg Gazette, a Pro- 
resigned to the political fetters with which the ) testant journal, published the following arti- 
revolution has bound the Church. On the? cle :—* A phenomenon has just passed before 
other hand, Portugal publicly professes obe- | our eyes; we believe it eminently character- 
dience to the Sovereign Pontiff, while the ) istic of the present epoch, and the religious 
Spanish government has denied his authority. situation of Germany. In consequence of 
For a long time past, numbers of English Pro- ) the mandate ordaining, in virtue of a pontifi- 
testant Bibles have been smuggled into Por- {cal bull, public prayers for the Church of 
tugal amidst the cargoes sent to the Tagus ) Spain, with concessions of indulgence in the 
from English ports. The Lusitanian soil has ( form of a jubilee, there has taken place in the 
become infected with an impious seed, whose ) three churches designated by the metropolitan 
parasitical vegetation has been developed at / ordinance, such a concourse of all ranks, that 
the expense of the tree planted by the hand of} during the days, exceeding in number fifteen, 
God, and whose natural fruits are religious in- ) fixed for this public devotion, the confession- 
difference and contempt for holy things. The als have been filled to overflowing, and ac- 
monasteries have consequently been despoiled, ) cording to an exact estimate, in one hour, and 
their inmates driven from those pious asylums ( in one single church, nearly six hundred per- 
of prayer and science, and the poor now ask 

} 
3 


sons received the holy communion. This 
in vain for that daily bread which they had( fact is a real event, remarkable in our days, 
been in the habit of receiving. Unbridled) and, if the spirit that actually predominates 
cupidity has seized on the riches of the con- 


in the Bavarian capital be taken into consid- 
vents and churches, bishops have been ban- { eration, says more than many who pretend to 
ished from their diocesses and exiled: The 


be thoroughly acquainted with our religious 
civil power has usurped ecclesiastical juris- 


situation would like to avow, even to them- 
diction, abolished the chapters, troubled con- ) selves.” 
science, and placed over diocesses men utterly The king of Prussia has bestowed the star 
incompetent for their duty. Finally, the ) of the second class of the red eagle on the 
capital of Portugal has consented to receive ( venerable archbishop of Posen. 
Protestant ministers into its bosom—the unity} TExas.—The following extract from a let- 
ter of a distinguished clergyman to the editor 
of the Cabinet, will no doubt be read with 
much interest: 

‘The mission to Texas in January, 1839, 
was rather to know the state of religion in 
that country, and to report upon it, than to 
exercise the holy ministry. God was, how- 
ever, pleased to bless that mission beyond 
what could have been expected from a first 
and hurried visit. 

‘In April, 1840, letters were received in 


of the Church has been severed, free commu- 
nication with the holy see interdicted, and the 
introduction of Papal bulls prohibited. All 
that has been done by the government and 
parliament; and that is the way religion has 
been treated under the sway of the charter of 
1826, restored in 1833. 
* * * * * * * 

From the present government of the Char- 
tists difficulties have arisen which may ne- 
cessitate the departure from Lisbon of Mgr. 


Capaccini, the Pupe’s internuncio. One of) Missouri, announcing that the republic of 
the principal obstacles to the adjustment of{ Texas was separated from the diocess of Mon- 
the differences between the holy see and Por- ) terry in Mexico and erected into a prefecture 
tugal, is the illegitimate jurisdiction exer-( apostolic. The Very Rev. John Timon was 
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( 
named prefect apostolic, with power to dele- ( back his letters of nomination as coadjutor 


gate. 
Rev. J. M. Odin, C. M., who, in May, 1840, 


He named, as vice-prefect, the Very ‘bishop of Detroit, in order to continue his 


poor and most laborious missions, was named 


proceeded to Texas, accompanied by two ( vicar apostolic of Texas, and bishop in part. inf. 


priests and one lay brother of the congrega- 
tion of the mission. In and near San Anto- 
nio, Mr. Odin found two Mexican priests 
whom he immediately dismissed from the 
ministry, as their conduct had not been satis- 
factory. Much good was done,—much con- 
tinues to be done, through the most zealous 
and untiring labors of the Rev. Messrs. Calvo 
and Estany whose missions extend from Mata- 
gorda Bay, Victoria, &c. to San Antonio. 

** Two zealous priests from Kentucky, Rev. 
Messrs. Hayden and Clark, attended the con- 
gregations along the Brazos. The Very Rev. 
Mr. Odin was the soul of the whole move- 
ment, directing all in mildness and prudence, 
and animating more by his example than by 
words. In the winter of 1840, a large amount 
of Church property was ceded to the bishop, 
V. A. of Texas, for Catholic purposes.* 

«The Very Rev. J. M. Odin and hisclergy, 
by unsparing labor have visited all the Catho- 
lic settlements, and most, if not all, the known 
Catholics in the republic. The number who, 
in so brief a time, have approached the sacra- 
ments is consolingly great. The church of 
San Antonio has been repaired,—two new log 
churches were lately constructing, and, I be- 
lieve, are now finished. The frame church 
at Galveston is finished, and now used for di- 
vine worship ; that at Houston by the last ad- 
vices was nearly finished. At Nacogdoches, 
the materials for building a church are on the 
lot assigned for that purpose. Stations for 
occasional visits of the priest have been ap- 
pointed through the country. A decided lean- 
ing to “the Old Religion” is manifested ; the 
harvest is fast ripening, and much fruit has 
already been obtained; but the late invasion, 
and the present state of war must more or less 
interrupt the holy work, though as yet no post 
has been abandoned. The Rev. Mr. Hayden 
was last fall called to his eternal home to rest 
from his labors. His zeal and tender charity 
had endeared him to all who knew him. 

«The Very Rev. J. M. Odin having sent 


* See Religious Cabinet, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 189. 
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ms go up with the Very Rev. J. Timon to St. 


; the recent death of Rev. Mr. Moni, rec- 


He received at the same time positive injunc- 
tions from the holy see and from the superior 
general of the congregation of the missions to 
accept. His consecration took place the 6th 
of March, 1842, at N. Orleans. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Blanc was consecrator, Bishops Portier 
and Chanche, assisted. Bishop Odin intended 


Mary’s seminary in Missouri, in order to get 
two or three priests more to aid in his labors, 
and to bring a colony of nuns to open a con- 
vent for the instruction of young ladies; but 
the sudden outbreaking of war deterred him. 
He thought it better to return to Texas, stay 
there until the danger was over, and then re- 
turn to select further aid for the work of God. 
«I have now before me a letter of Bishop 
Odin’s, dated Galveston, May 19, 1842. He 
mentions that he has just purchased a house 
which will serve at once for the residence 
of the priest and for a school. He had also 
sent various articles of strict necessity to 
Messrs. Calvo, Estany and Clark, who all, 
having the field of their labors west of the 
Brazos, must necessarily be on short allowance, 
in the present distressed state of that part of 
- country. God comforts the missionaries, 
and so far is he from expressing a wish to 
withdraw from danger, as to rejoice that 
Messrs. Estany and Calvo, meet, at this time, 
at San Antonio, for their annual retreat. I 
have every hope that when the blessing of 
peace is given to Texas, the Church of God 
will flourish in that beautiful country.” 
DOMESTIC. 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop Blanc and the Trustees 
of the Cathedral of St. Louis in New Orleans. 


tor of the Cathedral, the bishop nominated a 
clergyman of high respectability and irre- 
proachable character to succeed the deceased. 
This nomination did not please the trustees, 
and they refused to permit the reverend gen- 
tleman to exercise his ministry in the church 
over which they pretend to have dominion. 
The bishop addressed them on the subject, 
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but they published an insulting reply. Being) We have quoted this article from our respect- 
a man of great mildness of character, he was ed cotemporary as a faithful exposé of the facts 
unwilling to proceed to extremities without) connected with the unhappy schism at New 
taking the advice of his clergy. He accord- ) Orleans, and in view of these facts, we trust 
ingly summoned the several pastors officiating | that every Catholic journal in the country will 
in the city, and in compliance with their) send forth its anathema against the scandal 
unanimous decision he issued a pastoral ad-( and the cause that gave rise to it. Thanks 
dress in which he proves his right to nomi- ) to a kind Providence we have never witnessed 
nate to the vacant office, in which he shows ( anything like rascality ; but it is certainly true 
that he and not the Trustees, is responsible ‘ that, judging of the trustee system from its 
to God for the spiritual welfare of the flock ? effects, we are compelled to pronounce it most 
over which the Holy Ghost had appointed § disastrous to religion, although the laymen 
him bishop, and finally that he acts in accord- ) who are charged with the church temporalities, 
ance with the express declarations of the (may in many instances be men of sincere 
council of Trent. He then forbids any cler- ) piety and strict integrity. This, too, is the 
gyman but the one already nominated, to of- ( view that ought to be taken of the subject. 
ficiate in the Cathedral, and warns the laity ) Theories may have some claim to respect as 
against the evils of schism, to which the con- ? long as they are not contradicted by stubborn 
duct of the Trustees, if persisted in, must § facts; bnt the operations of trusteeism have 
necessarily lead. All his efforts having failed, ) had a sufficient scope in this country to test 
he has interdicted the church, and for this ( its aptitude for good or for evil, and the expe- 
act he is entitled to the respect and gratitude ) rience of past times, with very few excep- 
of every true hearted Catholic. There are ( tions, leads us irresistibly to the conviction, 
other churches in New Orleans to accommo- ) that upon the whole it is a perfect incubus 
date the faithful; one of them will, we know, ( upon the church wherever it has cast its para- 
be open wide, St. Patrick’s, to those who may \ lyzing influence. Not to speak of the scan- 
be driven from the altar before which they / dals that have arisen on various occasions, 
had worshipped so long, but better far to‘ from the usurpation of clerical authority by 
have no church, better far to kneel in the ) lay-trustees, and their open hostility to eccle- 
open squares of the city, rather than bow § siastical superiors, it must be acknowledged 
down to those schismatics, who would wish that, under the management of such corpora- 
to involve their brethren in that ruin which § tions, the interests of religion have seldom, if 
has already fallen on their own souls. Out of § ever, been consulted with any tolerable suc- 
all this present confusion much good will } cess. If churches are erected, they are also 
come. It will point out to the true members ) suffered to remain unfinished, or to groan for 
of the Church, the means by which alone ? years under the pressure of enormous debts ; 
they can escape the evils of disunion, it will) and no one being individually responsible, no 
shew them how all heresies have arisen by re- ) one is roused to the exertion that is necessary 
sistance to the constituted authorities of the) to improve their condition or cancel their 
Church of Christ, and more than all, it will) liabilities. Has not this system been like- 
be another and a forcible lesson to the Catho-’ wise a source of tem ptation for interested men? 
lics of this country to abstain from that stupid ) Are we not told occasionally of individuals, 
practice which has been pursued in some parts who have become defaulters in this sacred 
of the United States, of surrendering their ) trust? 

church property to the direction of trustees.’ Look, on the other hand, to the state of 
It is a system fraught with evil, disastrous to ) things under ecclesiastical government. Look 
the peace of congregations, destructive of re- ) at the magic rapidity with which churches 
ligion, and as far as we have had an oppor- ) are erected or liberated from debt, when a 
tunity of investigating its effects, we believe ) solitary clergyman is the responsible person. 
it to be a system of rascality from beginning) The reasons are obvious. The people have 
to end.—Cath. Telegraph. / more confidence in their pastors, and conse- 
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quently will entrust their means more wil- deacons, were promoted to the holy order of 
lingly and more liberally to their manage- ) priesthood. 
ment. The clergyman, too, who has the con- On Sunday, 25th September, a temperance 
trol of a church, feels himself identified with association was commenced at the Cathedral 
it; it is the object nearest his heart, and he ) of Baltimore, under the name of the Metro- 
will not be slow to adopt such measures ) politan Temperance Society. About 150 took 
as its situation may demand. An illustration the pledge. 
of these remarks may be found in almost) Muissourr.—On the feast of St. Louis, 25th 
every church throughout the land. Witness ? August, Right Rev. Dr. Peter R. Kenrick held 
the Cathedral of Baltimore. We really can- ) an ordination at St. Mary’s seminary, Perry 
not cast a look upon the building without ? county, Mo., at which five priests were or- 
heaving a sigh over its pitiable fate. It is a) dained, one deacon, one sub-deacon, two re- 
remarkable instance of the inefficiency of lay ) ceived minor orders, and two were tonsured. 
government for the successful management of} REetTREAT.—The Catholic clergy of N. York 
church temporalities. ‘That noble edifice was ) concluded the exercises of a spiritual retreat, 
commenced in the year 1806, that is, thirty- preached by the Rev. Father McElroy, S. J., 
six years ago: upwards of two hundred thou- ) at Rose Hill college, on Sunday, August 29th. 
sand dollars have been expended upon it, and § Sixty-two priests attended high mass in the 
it still remains unfinished, with a crushing ) Cathedral, and received the holy communion. 
debt of forty thousand dollars. It is true, ( After vespers the clergy returned again to the 
within the last ten years several improvements ) college to attend a diocesan synod which was 
have been effected, and the trustees have ( to continue in session for three days. 
perhaps done all that could be done. Certain) Indian Missions.—Rev. Father De Smet, the 
it is that not the shadow of censure can attach / indefatigable missionary among the Indians, in 
to them, for they are all, without exception, | a letter to the Very Rev. Father Verhaegen, 
individuals of the very highest character and / says: ‘*We occupy a cabin seventy-five feet 
truly zealous for the honor of religion, and we S in length, the centre of the edifice serving as 
do not believe that it would be possible in so- ) a chapel. We are surrounded by a thousand 
ciety to find a body of men more commenda- } Indians, remarkably well disposed, and who 
ble for sound views, unflinching integrity and ) by their constant application in learning their 
practical piety. The fault is not theirs, it is ) prayers and the principal articles of our holy 
the evil of the system, and its failure in their ) faith, will soon deserve to receive the grace of 
hands only furnishes incontestible evidence of { baptism. The nation called Pends d’oreille 
the truth, that with the best qualities of the ) (Ear Rings) must have some missionaries. 
mind and heart, with all the advantages of ( The Cours d’Alene (Hearts of Steel) have 
solid judgment, long experience, business tact ) just sent us a deputation for the same favor. 
and the sincerest piety combined, trusteeism / Four hundred Nez-perces (Pierced Noses) 
cannot succeed, and will, wherever it exists, ! are hourly expected, coming to receive in- 
be a drawback to the interests of religion in ) struction. Their messengers have already ar- 
this country. rived. Our number is far too small to accom- 
ARcHDIOCESs OF BALTIMORE.—On the 3d ) plish the grand object of our important mis- 
of September, the Most Rev. Archbishop Ec- ( sion. Twenty missionaries could be at once 
cleston held an ordination in St. Mary’s chapel, ) employed to the greatest advantage.” 
Baltimore, at which Messrs. Wim. D. Parsons ) New Cuurcues.—A church for the French 
and Francis King received the tonsure ; Messrs. ) Catholics was dedicated at N. York on the 
Oliver L. Jenkins, Thomas P. R. Foley, Mi- 21st of August. On the same day, a church 
chael Slattery and Charles C. Brenan, the four | was blessed at Owensboro’, Daviss county, Ky. 
minor orders; Mr. Joseph Maguire the sub- On the 24th, another was dedicated at Meig’s 
deaconship; Messrs. James B. Donelan and ) creek, Ohio, and on the 29th Sept., the beau- 
William Blenkinsop, the deaconship, and the ) tiful church at Emmitsburg was opened for 
Rev. Henry Murphy and Patrick Courtney, / divine worship. 
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